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BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC: 
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The Secret of the Sea. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SUNNY SHORE AND THE 
BLUE WAVE. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM OF THR SEA,” “THE SP. 
or ’ ANISH 
TROOPER,” “THE VENDETTA,” Sour ALCHEMIST OF 
venice,” ‘‘ STEEL AND GOLD,” “ BRIDE OF PARIS,”’ 
“THE GOLD FIEND,” ETC., ETC , ETC. 


CHAPTER XII.—{continvep.] 


“ Your determination, lady,” said the disguised 
Zamina, “ fills me with joy, with grief and terror, 
I cannot see him another’s—and yet to think 
that you, so young, so good and beautiful, must 
perish to avoid him!” : 

“Do not pity me,” said Inez—“I am young 
in years, but old in sorrow. Father and mother 
both dead, only strangers to look to for help, 
what matters it how soon my brief career is end- 
ed? What matters it whether my bones moulder 
in a churchyard or bleach at the bottom of the 
sea?” 

“Is there no alternative?” cried Zamina 
wringing her hands. “I would risk much— 
risk my life to save you. Can I do nothing for 
you ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Inez, sadly. “Yet 
stay,” she added, eagerly, after a moment’s re- 
flection—“ there is one thing you can do.” 

“Name it, dear lady—name it,” 

Zamina. 

~ You Wear a Wagger in yo! 

me.” 


“You echo my own thoughts. What an old 





The girl hesitated. 

“Promise me,” she said, “that you will not 
use it on him ?” 

“T could not shed another’s blood,” said Inez, 
with a shudder. 

“ Promise me that you will not use it on your- 
self, except in the bitterest extremity ?”’ 

“T promise it,” said Inez, extending her hand 
to receive the weapon. 

Reluctantly the girl took the dagger from her 
belt and placed it in the lady’s hand. The latter 
snatched at it eagerly, and drawing the weapon 
from its sheath, contemplated its keen edge and 
point, with a wild, excited eye. 

“That will do,” she said, as she placed it 
in her bosom, “for a sure friend in time of 
need.” 

Zamina sank into a seat and buried her face in 
her hands. A long, deep silence ensued, which 
was broken by the young girl, who suddenly 
sprang up, clasped the lady’s hand, pressed it to 
her heart and her lips, and, before she relin- 
quished it, said : 

“There is hope; a faint hope—a desperate 
chance.” 


head you have on your young shoulders, my 
lad!” 

“Tt would be bad enough if the bride were 
willing—but she hates the captain.” 

“ How do you know, my young bantam ?” 

“T have seen her.” 

“ Perhaps she fancies your smooth face?” 

“T am not jesting, lieutenant,” said Zamina, 
gravely. 

“Nor I, faith ! except as one jests with a rope 
around his neck. Well, what does your wise 
worship propose in this crisis? Shall we seize 
our noble commander and give his bride to the 
sharks ?” 

“ Heaven forbid that either should be harmed.” 

“Well, then, he is to be allowed to play his 
mad prank out ?” 

“Would you connive at the escape of this 
woman who is the cause of all our trouble?” 

“Escape ! what do you mean ?” 

“ Would you send her adrift in an open boat ?” 

“Tt woull be quicker work to drown her at 
once. That would be the end of her if she was 
sent adrift.” 

“Yes; but the guilt would not lie on your 





“ What is it?” cried Inez, eagerly. 

“T cannot yet contide it to you; for I may be 
mistaken in my calculations, and I would not 
waken any false hopes in your heart, dear lady. 


But tell me one thing: you have courage enough | 


to die—have you courage enough to brave peril, 


horror and loneliness, with life and happiness in | 


view ?” 
“Can you ask me?” replied Inez, with a 
proud-smile. ‘‘ Fedr is unknown to me.” 


“ Tadeed I 
said Zamina, admiringly. 
ness in your eagle glance. One word then. 
Make uo attempt till vou hear from me again. 
Promise me that much.” 

“I promise you that,’ 


said Inez. “But let 
me see you. sooun—for my fate is rushing on.” 
Zsmina made no reply, but stole from the 
cabin as noiselessly as she had entered, 
The 


the waste of waters, following no pleasant train 
ef thought. 

“Tt is 
mer madness ! 


madness!" he muttered. “ Midsum- 
The captain is a boy—he will 
ruin us all. But whatcareshe? And the ques- 
tion comes ap whether he alone on board this 


bark is fitted to command her? There are many 


of our fellows who would as willingly obey Cap- | 


tain Bonito as Captain Durango. I yielded to 
him when he showed himself as wise as he was 
brave ; but if he risks our necks and fortunes for 
should 
aside for a man who yields to no weakness 


the favor of a girl, it is time he step 


* Lieuter 





nt, can I speak a word with you?” 





igster, if you have anything to say 


worth hearing,” replied Bonito, recognizing 


Diego as the speaker. ‘ What would yeur wise 
worship with me, pray ?” 

“ This plancofthe 
ae 


answered the lieutenant. 


captain's troubles me.” 


2s troubled older and graver heads, boy,” 


might have spared the question,” | 
“There is fearless- | 


twilight was fading into darkness, as | 
Gaspar Bonito, the lieutenant of the pirate bark, | 
stood on the deck, and gazed abstractedly upon | 


conscience.” 
“My conscience is none of the tenderest, 
youngster,” said the lieutenant, with a laugh. 
“Yet I had far rather slash or pistol a man in 
hot blood, than put a woman out of the way 
deliberately.” 
“T am glad to hear you say that. 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| Now lis- 
| ten to me. 


The captain is below in his state- 
He has 
been drinking deeply, and moreover all his 
Sup- 


room making ready for the ceremony. 


thoughts are centered on this wild project. 
pose, then, that this woman comes to youin a 
male disguise ; are you willing to lower her down 





in the stern-boat, with a couple of oars and a few | 


winds and waves ?” 
“Tl do it!” cried the pirate, with an onth. 

“But hold! when the captain discovers the 
| fraud, there’ll be wild work.”’ 

“His wrath will fall on me,” said Zamina. 
“And surely you are not afraid of one man!” 

“Afraid !"" echoed the heutenant. 
I have never yet shaken hands. I 
the gentleman.” 


“ Fear and 
don’t know 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| bisenits, and let her take her chance with the | 
| 


“Then do you get the boat ready, while I see 


to the lady.”” 

While the pirate captain was getting ready for 
the forced marriage, Zamina again stole quictly 
into the after cabin. She fouad Inez greatly 
agitated, for she had just had an interview with 
Magdalena, who had announced to her that 
| Sebastian would soon claim her hand. 

“ Lady,” said Zamina, “ you told me you were 


ready to do any 





hing to escape the persecution 
of the man whom I love, and whom you hate, 
are you still in the same mind ?” 
“My resolve is fixed as fate,"’ said Inez. 
“Then you must abandon yourself to the 
mercy of winds and waves in an open boat.” 


cried 





* Joyfully—joyfully,” Inez. “Bat 





where is the 
“Hash! 


ranged that 


? 


boat 


speak low, dear laly—I have ar- 





Fortunately, the 





wind ha 
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“ But how can I escape unnoticed ?” 

“Not in that attire. 
with me.” 

“ But I shall leave you exposed to danger.” 

“Think not of that—I shall know how to ex- 
tricate myself. Pe quick—for every minute is 
precious.” 

Inez needed no further prompting to put in 
execution the desperate plan of escape proposed 
to her. Ina few minutes the transformation was 
effected, and Inez stood dressed from head to 
foot ina sailor garb, while Zamina, in the habili- 
ments of her sex and with a jong veil over her 
face, counterfeited the lady. The two women 
threw themselves into cach other’s arms and 
embraced. 

“ Now,” 
deck, and speak to the lieutenant, the man who 
hither from the brigantine. He 
knows all, and I have secured his assistance. 
May Heaven guide and help you!—I have done 
all in my power to save you! ig 


You must change dresses 


whispered Zamina, “go quietly on 


brought you 


Adios! 

“Adicu! poor girl!” said Inez. ‘ Whatever 
errors you may have been guilty of, this good 
decd will weigh against a hospof them ” 

With these words, she hurried on deck. She 
made her escape fr@m the cabin just in time, for 
she had no sooner gone, than Sebastian, issuing 
forth from his state-room, proceeded to enter the 
after cabin. Zamina sat completely shrouded in 
her veil. 





| 


“Well, madam,” said the pirate, “are you 


prepared to accept the hand I lately offvred 
you?” 

“ How is it possible to resist one who has the 
power to enforce his command?” replied the 
veiled Zamina, in a voice so low that its distine- 
tive peculiarities could not be detected. 

“ She yields,” 


said the pirate, to himself— 


“not with a good grace—but yet she yields. 


She shall be mine before her mood changes.” 
And after a few smooth-spoken phrases, he 


retired to the outer cabin. 


“ Magdalena !" he cried, as his sister approach- 
“Go into the lady. 


and consents.” 


ed him. She is calmer 

The girl obeyed. 

The pirate captain raised a silver whistle to 
his lips and blew a low note. It did not have 
the effect he intended, and he called aloud : 

“Diego! 

This call was of course unheeded. 

“Tris as well,” he muttered to himself. “I 


could not expect Aer to witness the ceremony 





with composure, and unnecessary cruelty affords 
me no gratification. She will get used to it in 
time. Bonito!” 





The swarthy face of the lieutenant showed 
itself. 


is ready, ay ‘yo mio. 





Bring hither the 








pa Tre. 

A few minntes more witnesse¢ 
assembled in the after cabin 

+} 





with a veil and trem) ling 


ed by Juanita; the 











man iff & rusty cas- 
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take the hand that is to be mine .or Tite.’ * * ems 


With a shudder the veiled Zamina placed her 
hand in his, but no sooner had the pirate clasped 
it, than a red flush overspread his features. 

“What is the meaning of this juggle?” he 
cried. “ This hand, roughened with toil, is not 
the hand of alady. Who dares sport with the 
sea-wolf in his den ?”” 

And before an answer could be given, he had 
torn the bridal veil from Zuamina’s face, reveal- 
ing her well-known features now convulsed by 
terror. 

“Fool!” he cried. ‘‘Was it you, then, at- 
tempted this paltry trick ? 
lady Inez ?” 

Zamina was silent. 

“ Speak !” cried the pirate, stamping his foot, 
and unsheathing his sword—‘‘speak—or this 
moment is your last.” 

“She is gone—she preferred death to your 
embraces,” answered Zamina. 

“And you helped her to escape me?” 

“J did. Kill me, Sebastian—1 am wholly 
yours, and it will be happiness to die by your 
hand.” 

“You shall be happy then!” said the pirate, 
waving his sword. But as he aimed a thrust at 
the devoted girl, the blade encountered Bonito’s 
drawn cutlass. 

“Shame!” cried the lieutenant. 


Speak! where is the 





“Against a 
woman! If you would try your metal, I wa 
ready for you.” 

Bat here the padre interposed, not with a 
prayer, but around oath. 

“ Zounds!” he exclaimed—‘ are we to have 
throat-cutting among ourselves?) In virtuo of 
my holy office, I forbid the com! at.” 

“ Stand back, priest,” said the pirate, sternly— 
“whoso comes between me and my revenge, will 
have good cause to ruc the hour he was born.”” 

“My son,” said the padre, with maudlin tears 
gushing down his ruby cheeks, ‘I pray you 
listen to reason. Had you married this girl, it 
would have been the instant downfall of your 
authority.” 
said the 


“Ay—is it so?” pirate— and here, 


T suppose,” pointing to Bonito, * was one r¢ ady 





to assume the command?’ 

“Captain,” said the lieutenant, “I co not 
crave command of the bark, and I have not 
sought to supplant vou. So long a8 you can 
command yourself, I have been willing to obey 





*Sbhlood ! have I 
hot fray, and more than once receiy 


For 


not stood by you in many a 
ed wounds 
lestined for yourself?! your own sake, be 
reasonable.”’ 


The pirate leaned on his sword moodily 





“To have the cup dashed from my lips just 
ax they thirsted for the draught! To have the 
prize snatched from my hand when it was 
to grasp it!” he muttered The thought is 
madness.” 

“ Brother nita, placing her i 

Te Ir 7 ver 
e been Vou a her +) = ‘ 
rive as yours r -olution— wa 
Her ow 1 wonld have freed her from 
nas she st efore the priest. Let r 


(oma, 
under the 





PER ANNUM. 
ENTS SINGLE. 


another's 


The storm of passion was subsiding in the 
pirate’s breast, and though his chest heaved and 


the color yet burned crimson i+ ‘is swarthy 
cheek, he sheathed his sword. ; 
“Put up your cutlass, 
hoarsely, “Let us save + 
foes. Weshall have wor 
out cutting each other’s th 
“And you will forgive m 
“ Never!” said the pir 
| baleful a glance that she 
| intensity. “And, if + 
charge you to keep out 
“Come, come,” sair 
drown our sorrows in « 
“Nota drop sha’ 
the pirate. “ We 
tendy hands. Hj” 
ou to the deck, ; 
His commands 
* that no one 
’ 


mee 
for the .frocities comy 

Shadow of that ensign. The 7s; 

bound on this rand was La Vengeance, . 

of forty guns, Commanded by Captain 

Lasalle, ® gallant young officer already bo 

ably distinguishes in the service of his cov 

Let us mount the quarter-deck of the friga 

see how she looks and what she is doing. 

brightening dawn is whitening her sails 

moves majestically through the waters \ 

easy motion, as if she were the queen of t), 

Her deck is polished like a ball-room 

every rope is inits place ; ev erything fron 

to deck is in perfect order. Far and w 

sea is heaving in long undulations, and 

breeze freshens with the rising sun, th: 

carcens before its power, and then rising 

fully, shoots onward with increased speed. 

“A sail! asailto leeward !"" cried the looko: 
on the main top, as his eyes, keen as an Indian 
detect asmall bright speck in the far distance, 

The cry is repeated by the watch, and rouses 
the men and officers in the battery, who crowd 
on deck to verify the news. They had been so 
long looking in vain for the pirate, that with the 
hope of the strange sail turning out to be her, a 
feverish excitement prevailed, almost defying the 
rigid discipline of a man-of-war in its manifes 


; tations. 


“Where away? and what is she?” These 
were questions that rose to the lips of every man 
on board. The officers, standing on the guns, 


peered through their glasses ; the sailors at the 
ports strained their cyes in the direction indicated, 
but as yet the carve of the horizon hid the strange 
sail from their view. Captain Lasalle ordered 
the steersman to put the ship before the wind, 
and at the same time increased her speed by 
crowding more canvass on her. On she went, 
dashing the spray from her bows and bounding 
* hort 
ck 


ot La Vengeance, first showing her lofty sails, 


on her course jike a trained racer. In a 





time the strange vessel was visible from the « 


then by degrees her courses, and finally her hull 
The telescopes now came into play revealing 
She was a bark, 


every detail on board. aud her 


discolored and pat hed sails and general sloven 





lr appearance seemed to indicate an ordinary 
There was no sigh of a gun in view, 


She quiet 


trader, 
| 


and only a few men visible on board 


ly held her way while the frigate drew nearer 


and nearer. 












Yet there were certain points about the strange 
craft which did not escape the keen eyes of the 
captain of La Vengeance The excvesive height 
and rake of her masts, the length of her yards, 
and the huge size « f her sails, were inconsistent 
with the character of an or ary mcr 
And, supposing | xe on armed 
conceal her gt and hid her en J 
hypothesis that she wat @ piratical erart, af i 
more t'’san that, the ¥ rover he wae or 

uit of, fe j f t f ti 
tca If ~ * wer «t 















the waves will avenge you—she will never b° 


said, 
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out hesitation, ordered the drummer to beat to | 
quarters, the hammocks to be stowed, the shot 
piled, arms distrikuted and the magazine opened. | 

During these warlike preparations, the frigate | 

continued to approach the suspected vessel, on 
board of which no signs of alarm were manifest- 
ed. But this very quictude was ominous, for | 
even if she were an honest trader, she would have | 
manifested more life at the approach of a manof- | 
war. La Vengeance was soon within half a 
marine league of the bark. Ina quarter of an 
hour the frigate would overhaul her. To wake | 
her out of her lethargy, and ascertain her char- 

acter if possible, a gun from the frigate warned 

the stranger to show her colors. No notice was 

taken of the invitation. A second and sterner 

warning was sent, in the shape of a ball which 

went ricochetting over the waves, tossing up the 

brine in white spirts as it struck the water. 

The iron missile produced a better effect than 
the blank discharge. The yards of the bark were 
squared away and she was put before the wind, 
holding the same course with the frigate, and 
soon showed that her sailing qualities were not 
to be despised. ‘The frigate increased her sail, 
and the bark followed her example, so that both 
vessels were soon under a cloud of canvass, and 
bowling away before the strong breeze at a pro- 
digious rate. So far as La Vengeance was con- 
cerned, she could hardly bear another yard of 
canvass, and one of those sudden squalls which 
are common in the tropics would infallibly have 
dismasted | Still, such was the excitement 
of, the « ‘he captain, on whose shoul- 

, terrible responsibility rested, 
to the peril they incurred. 
is sword, and had no fears 


st, however, that the fear- 
in vain. The superior 
ark were so apparent, 
was walking away from 
ase, and so, with a teel- 
nent, Captain Lasalle 


a 


| by the frigate, and had to haul her wind and tack. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SKA-FIGHT. 


Tue frigate was severely damaged, and a 
momentary confusion reigned upon her deck. | 


| Bat it was of brief duration, for the moment of 


danger always found Captain Lasalle equal to 
theemergency. With a voice as sonorous as that 
of the pirate chieftain,and with a calmness that 
showed perfect self-possession, he issued his or- 
ders to carry the wounded to the cock-pit, and to 
beat to quarters. The enemy’s vessel had shot 
This brief respite was of inestimable value. An | 
attempt on the pert of the pirate to get into a | 
position to rake the frigate, wes baffled by a 


much sail as possible was put on her to keep her 
headway, the two vessels advancing in parallel | 
lines, and the pirate seeking to close and deliver 
another broadside before her adversary was pre- | 
pared to answer it. 

La Vencedora, having superior sailing quali- | 
ties, almost led in ering the 
frigate, though La Vengeance was admirably 
handled The twelve guns of the pirate’s port | 
battery crashed on the frigate, answered by the 
roar of eighteen guns. The precision of the 
pirate’s fire more than compensated for the | 
superior number and weight of the frigate’s guns. 
The damage sustained by the latter was severe. 
Some of her standing rigging was cut, her main- 
mast had been struck, and her deck was slippery 
with blood. 

The fiery valor of the Frenchmen, however, 
seemed only stimulated by the terrible carnage 
among their comrades. The orders of the 
officers were promptly obeyed, and when the 
pirate had gone about, and came sweeping down 
on the other tack, he met with a hot reception. 
St’ d to the waist, the Frenchmen served 
t’ pouring their heavy 

ahile the fire of the 
eentrated on the 








ail and call his men , 


The bark, however, 
sail, but braved the 
wed the frigate, ar 

isappeared benea’ 


ieeouraged at 


ae 


4x . pay\b 
nd, even as he sfidke, the tase ° 
increasing in volume and extent, swept over the 
sun, and before long darkened the entire sky. 
erte waves rose and plunged, as if impelled by 
% action of volcanic fires, and while an omin- 
ekness reigned all overhead, alivid, death- 
played along the face of the waters. 
1s a dead hush such as always precedes 
rible catastrophe. 
ta broad flash of lightning seamed the 
iass of cloud, and a deep peal of thunder, 
first gun on a battle-field, heralded the 


cup bey 


as THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? *- 


— . 
“ Cowards !” he shouted, “come on! I am | dizzying rapidity, suddenly planged out of sight 
head foremost. 
surface, inflated with the latest breath of dying | 


ready for you, one and all.” 

And if a bold antagonist dared to accept the 
challenge, down he went wpon the deck. The 
courage of the pirates rose in proportion 

| as that of their enemies wavered. With such a | 
| leader there was no such word as fail, and on | 
they swept, resistless. Two young midshipmen, | 
seeking in vain to rally the crew, threw them- 


| 
| 
| selves in Sebastian’s path. He struck but two 


A few bubbles breaking on the | 


men, told the story of the last of the pirates. 

The scourge of the Gulf and the Caribbean Sea 
was no more. Nota fragment of her existence 
to tell her tate. The ill-gotten wealth and lax- 
uries of the captain had perished. The tempest 
of battle had passed away ; the smoke had clear- 
ed before the fresh breeze, and the bright sun 


shone down upon the waters that smiled and 





BEAU BRUMMELL. 
Brummell contrived, like the duke 


te 
some five months of every year in the very best 


pase 


country houses in England. The Dukes of Bet 
ford, F fort, Devonshire, Dorset and Rutland 
were especially gratified by his condescending to 
visit them—he, the grandson of the London con 
fectioner! He had little taste for rural sports, 
though he shot well and was a good show rider 
Hunting he did not care for, alleging that a man 
got nothing for it except having his boots and 
garments hed. Even in the field he wore a 
white neckcloth, and his boot-tops were white, 





blows, one to the right and one to the left, and | - | the brown color being discharged by oxalic acid, 
the next moment he was trampling on the pal- dimpled as if innocence and beauty were their | shee which they were sponged with champagne 


pitating hearts of the gallant boys, as he hewed 
his way towards the after part of the vessel. 

The pirates were now amidships, the crew 
giving way before them. There was a Tall in 


slight change of the latter’s course, while 88 | the fury of battle, and Durango, pointing to the | the scene of strife, 


quarter-deck, shouted : 

“Come on, my lads. The cowards fly be- | 
fore us. A few more sword-strokes and pike- 
thrusts, and the battle is ours.”’ 

Meanwhile, Captain Lasalle was making des- 
perate efforts to rally his men. He appealed to 
their honor, to their love of glory; he bade them 
think with what infamy they would be covered, 
if they suffered the glorious tricolor to go down 
before the black flag. He told them that a cruel 
death awaited the vanquished, and that, at the 
worst, they should sell their lives dearly. 

“Think not,” said he, “I am unwilling to 
share your dangers. Only follow me ; if I falter 
and fall back, kill me; if I am slain, avenge 
™ To this appeal the remnant of the gallant 
crew answered with a cheer. Lasalle and his 
officers, waving their swords, led on the charge, 
the pirates preparing for a desperate encounter. 

“ Give it to them!” roared Sebastian, swing: 
ing his axe round his head. 

They were the last words he ever spoke. A 
volley from a squad of marines was poured into 
the pirate ranks, and their leader, shot through 
the head, fell lifeless to the deck. 

“Courage! mes enfane!” cried the French 








only characteristics. For ages the land bears 


| the impress of a hard-fought battle, but navies 


may engage upon the ocean and it closes over 
the sunken ships, and a stranger bark may plough 


conflict. : 
Calm and serene was the tropic night which 


followed these terrible events. Constellations | 


unknown to our northern latitudes glittered over- 
head, and guided the frigate on her course. Be- 
low, the sea shone with its own mysterious fires. 
The morning of battle was followed by the 
night of peace. 
{ro pe contINvED.| 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





AN ESQUIMAUX WIDOW. 


This widow greatly interested me. She ate 
birds for conscience’ sake. Her husband's soul 
had passed into the body of a walrus as a tem- 
porary habitation, and the angekok had pre- 
scribed that, for a certain period, she should not 


time of year bear and seal were scarce, she was 
compelled to fall back u a small stock of 
birds which had been co during the pre- 
vious summer. This was of a kin 

which the Esquimaux undergoes upon the death 
of a near relation. The angekok announces to 
the mourners into what animal the soul of the 
; and henceforth, until the 





eat the flesh of this animal; and since at this | 


Ata time when jt was fashionable for a noble- 
man belonging t var-in-hand club, to wear 
the dress and a’ manner of a stage-coach- 


man, Brommel ovide a dead set against the 
Squire Westerns species, natural or artificial ; 


and see no token of the | and when he objected to some country squires 


being admitted into Watier’s club, justified his 
exclusiveness by declaring that their boots always 
smelt ot bad blacking and the stable 

In London, so great was Brumme!ll's ascenden- 

cy in society he was twenty-five years old, 

| whenever the fashionable journals gave an ac- 

| count of a ball or rout, always put his name first 
in the list of untitled guests. He was the dicta- 
tor of fashion, retaining his power by frequent 
exercise of his strong power of satire. At one 
of these parties, where the young daughter of a 
duke appeared for the first time, her chaperon said, 
“ You see that gentleman next to the door! If 
he should speak to us, endeavor to make a favor- 
able impression. That is Mr. Brummell, whose 
smile or sneer can make or unmake your posi- 
tion in society.” 

He prided’ himself on saying rude things. 
| Dining with a gentleman who vulgarly boasted 
| of his wine and its high price, Brummell refused 

his glass when the servant brought him the bottle 
| a second time, with—No, thank you, I don't 
take cider.” : 

Another time, in a country house, where his 
| host piqued himself upon dishking French wines, 
| which rummell greatly affected, he was saluted 
with, “Don’t take that thin claret, but have 
some of this old port.” The Beau exclaimed : 
« Port ?—O, I remember now—a dark, intoxica- 
ting fluid, much drank b the lower classes!" 
Assuredly, had Brammell lived in our day, he 
would have had his nose pulled, if he were thus 
impertinent. : 

Once he dined in the city, to the wonder of 
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and whose keen eye was ready to detect every 
advantage. High above the din, his voice was 
heard issuing orders that were instantly obeyed. 
After raking her adversary, the pirate tacked 
and came down on the frigate with the speed of 
a hawk. She struck the bow of La Vengeance 
with a terrific shock, and then as the strong 
grapples held the two ships together, a swarm of 
ruffians poured into the Frenchman. The crew 
of the frigate met them, as, headed by their 





‘ement of the elemental warfare. Crash 

h of thunder, like a storm of the heaviest 

followed in rapid succession, bursting 

quarters of the heavens. The wind, at 

e time, burst forth in a fierce tempest, 

a deluge of rain descended from the clouds. 

‘ut this sudden storm did not take the cap- 

of La Vengeance by surprise. As if by 

wagic the canvass disappeared, as clouds are 

ometimes swept from the sky, her course was 

changed, and she now moved over the stormy 

deep before the wind and waves, with only can- 

vass enough bent to keep her steady. Towards 

the decline of day the fury of the tempest had 

spent itself. The thunder sunk into distant mut- 

terings; the waves subsided, and the rain be- 

came dashing and infrequent. Notwithstanding 

the breeze that filled the upper sails of the frigate, 

a mist rose round her, gradually contracting the 
limits of the horizon. 

Suddenly, like the phantom ship that haunts 
the stormy cape, a vessel under full sail dashed 
out of the fog, clearing the waves that hissed 
around her. It was La Vencedora; but this 
time she had thrown disguise to thewinds. The 
black flag floated from her peak, and her formi- 
dable batteries were unmasked. She was within 
half gunshot, and had taken the frigate com- 
pletely by surprise. 

Fall in view upon the quarter-deck stood 
Sebastian, the pirate chief. He had thrown 
aside the gay dress he had assumed the night 
before, and the only token of his rank was a cap 
with a golden band, beneath which his black curls 
streamed on the wind. The sleeves Of his crim- 
son shirt were rolled up to his elbows, displaying 
his sinewy arms, and his right hand grasped a 
speaking-trumpet. But, without raising it to his 
lips, he called out in a voice that Tang like g 
trumpet-peal, “ Fire!" and instantly following 
the word, a belt of smoke seamed by tongues of 
lightning burst from the side of La Veacedora, 

Even before the thunder of the £t%s was 
heard, a dozen of the frigate’s crew W®T hurled 
to the deck, killed or mutilated, and the air was 
filled with splinters. 

“Fire!” again shouted the same voice 

Another division of the pirate’s £®"* hurled 
their masses of iron among the frigate’ trew, 
The total unexpectedness of this attack, coup. 
led with the mystcrious appearance of thehostile 
vessel, the precision of the enemy's fim, were 
all well! calculated to inspire at least & Menta. 
ry and superstitious terror among the bravest of 
the frigate’s crew—and they were, © * man 
familiar with the face of danger and death 





desp leader, their cutlasses flashed in the 
sunlight. Foot to foot, hand to hand, they fought 
on the frigate’s forecastle. 

Sebastian was now in his element. We have 
described his dress already. His cap was now 
gone, and his face, swollen with passion and 
blackened with powder, was perfectly fiendlike. 
Though he carried a cutlass and pistols, he did 
not make use of these pons, but b 
in his right hand a heavy axe which he wielded 
as if ithad been a feather-weight. Like the 
knight of Snowdon’s rapier, in his hands it was 
sword and shield. No guard could parry his 
tremendous blows; no thrust could foil his 
marvellous dexterity. Musketry blazed round 
him, but not a shot reached him. It seemed as 
if he bore a charmed life, and as he fought 
amidst the carnage, he appeared more like the 
Demon of Destruction than a human being. 
And still, as he swept down all opposition with 
his terrible arm, his cry was “ Kill! kill!” A 
man of herculean mould armed with a sabre 
crossed his path. For a moment it looked as if 
the chances of battle between these two were 
equal. But a moment served to dissipate this 
idea. One blow of the terrible axe lopped the 
Frenchman’s arm off at the elbow; a second 
blow clove his skull. 

Beside the pirate chief, watchful to detect 
every stroke aimed at him, and ready to avert 
it, or if need be to receive it himself, fought a 
young lad of slight figure and singular beauty. 
He had been wounded, by sword or pistol, for 
there was blood upon his face and shirt-front. 
Still he maintained the position he had selected 
in the fierce front of battle—still he glanced 
from his leader to the foe, still gave warning of 
danger. At last, a marine aimed a bayonet 
[SRE ENGRAVING. ] 
stroke at Sebastian. The girl (for it was Zami- | 
na) sprang forward and sought to parry the | 
thrust with her cutlass; but her arm was weak | 
and weary, and the steel aimed at the chieftain | 
was sheathed in the heart of his faithful follower. | 
She sank without a moan on the deck, her dying 
eyes turned upon Sebastian. The next instant 
the terrible weapon was buried in the skull of | 
the assailant. Poor Zamina! he for whom you | 
died avenged your death. 

And still, unwearying as a piece of machinery, | 
the pirate’s sinewy arm swung the death-axe, | 
and everything went down betore it. Step by 
step the pirate chief advanced and his path was 
marked by blood. A superstitious panic began | 
to invade the hearta of the crew of La Ven- 
geance. The man of the axe seemed like 
Azrael, the Destroying Angel. 


| 








| the ball smashed the taffrail of La Vengeance. 
| It was the pirate’s farewell. 


cabins were searched, and there Juanita was 
found, half dead with terror. 

She had presence of mind enough to tell the 
young officer who found her, that she had been 
taken prisoner by the pirates, and on being 
assured of a kind reception on board the frigate, 
and being told that there was no time to be lost, 
she hastily snatched a casket containing the few 
jewels and papers which had belonged to Inez, 
and was conducted on board La Vengeance. 

As she passed over the deck of the French 
frigate, she beheld with a shudder the dead 
bodies of her brother and of the poor girl who 
had died a victim of her devoted love to him. 

Meanwhile, Captain Lasalle had burried his 
officers and men back to the deck of their own 
frigate, and ordered the grapples which con- 
nected the two ships to be cast off. He would 
fain have secured the vanquished that they might 
answer for their offences before the law, but 
there was no time to do so. He therefore re- 
solved to give them a coup de_grace. 

As the frigate, relieved an the grapples, 
drifted alongside the bark, and while the sailors 
were at work forward clearing the bow of the 
wreck, those of the quarter-deck and battery 
were ordered to fire. A stream of fire leaped 
from the muzzles of the black guns, and a mass 
of iron hurled through the air struck the pirate 
at half-pistol distance, and ensured her destruc- 
tion. As if every timber had been giving way, 
the vast fabric reeled and quivered from stem to 
stern. The masts trembled on their bases, and 
the ribs sunk together. The whole structure, 
the pride of the builder who laid her keel, was 
dislocated. Men were seen rushing from side to 
side, and from stem to stern, uttering shricks of 
despair, all their ferocity lost in the fear of im- 
mediate death. Some tried to lighten her by 
heaving the guns overboard, others worked at 
the pumps with fearful energy ; butall in vain— 
the bark that bore them was doomed. 
had already disappeared and the water began to 
pour upon the upper deck. One ruffian alone, 
game to the last, applied a match to a gun, and 





The crew of the | 
frigate cheered as they received the shot. But | 
the pirate’s shipmates, one and all, were too | 
much absorbed by the fear of death, to note this | 
gallant act. They ran up the ratlins and went 
aloft and clung to the yards, deferring, as long as 


possible, their inevitable fate. | 


But mast and 
yard soon disappeared, and with them those 
who clang with desperation to their support. 

A few men had succeeded in launching a boat, 
and some others had leaped overboard, and were 
swimming towards the frigate, imploring their 
foes to take them out of the water 3ut when 
the bark went down, causing a terrible whirlpool, 
the swimmers were sucked into the vortex and 
never rose to the surface. The hoat floated for a 
few minutes, and then like a living thing, under | 
the influence of a magic 


fascination, began to 


dance in circles, and whirling and waltzing with 


be captives in the hands of the pirates, and if so, 
it was their duty to release them. So, while the 
remains of the pirate crew were held at bay, the 


The hall | which he distingu 


| if 


| dunce, learning next to 


meat.—Narrative of an Arctic Boat Journey. 





AMUSING NAVAL ANECDOTE. 





1812, against Great Britain, Captain com: 


the West Indies. 


Islands, had been ordered home 
sage in this ship. 
voyage turned frequently upon the 
war between the two countries. “ If, 


shall capture every ship in the American navy. 
It is impossible that we should fail!” To this 
accustomed braggadocia of John Bull, the cap- 
tain simply replied, “Gentlemen, you may live 
to find yourselves disappointed.” " This English 
spirit of boasting was kept up during the entire 
voyage, without, however, disturbing friendly 
feelings. They reached Portsmouth in safety, 
but had only been in port a few weeks, when the 
startling news arrived that Hull had taken the 
English frigate Guerriere, com dled by Cap- 
tain Dacres. The day after the reception of the 
news, the old captain purchased a white hat, 
small clothes, ete., and went to the navy yard to 
which his passengers had been ordered. He 
found them grouped together talking over the 
Serious news. ‘“ d morning, gentlemen,” said 
he, “have you heard the news?” “QO, yes, 
captain, we suppose you refer to the victory of 
ull?” “ Not at all, gentlemen ; my news is 
that Hull has been broken by @ court’ martial !”” 
“Why, captain, you are not in earncst—what 
do you mean? We are astonished, indeed !” 
“Yes,” continued the captain, “the American 
On, passed a resolution that if an American 
frigate did not take a British frigate in fifteen 
minutes, the commander should be cashiered ; and 
you know it took Hull just seventeen minutes 
and a half to take the Guerriere !” His audience 
dispersed as if the riot act had been read, greatly 
mortified. As for the captain, he made it a rule 
to mount his white hat and shorts and call at the 
navy yard, as news of each successive victory of 
our gallant navy reached him, to congratulate his 
former boasting English naval friends. 


_ ttn 
GOLDSMITH, DAVY, ETC. 

Goldsmith spoke of himself as a plant that 
flowered late. Alfieri left college no wiser than 
he entered it, and did not begin the studies by 

ished himself until he had run , 
Robert Clive was a dunce, 

hot a reprobate, when a youth; but always | 
full ofenergy, even in badness. His family, glad 
to get rid of him, shipped him off to Madras ; 











over half Europe. 


| and he lived to lay the foundations of the British 


power in India. ‘Napoleon and Wellington were 
both dull boys, not distmyuishing themselves in 
any way at school. Of the former, the Duchess 
d Abrantes says; “ He had good health, but was 
in other respects like other boys.” John How- 
ard, the philanthropist, was another illustrious 
nothing daring the 
seven years that he was at school. Stephenson, | 
asa youth, was distinguished chiefly for his skill 
at putting and wrestling, and attention to his 
work. The brilliant Sir Humphrey Davy was 
no cleverer than other boys. His teac her, Mr 
Davies Gilbert, said of him: “ While he was j 
with me, I could not discern the faculties by 
which he was so mach distinguished.” Indeed, 
he himself in after life considered it fortunate 
that he had been left to “enjoy so much idle- 





ness "’ at school. Watt was a dull scholar, not- 
withstanding the pretty stories told ahout his 
precomty; bat he was, what was better patient 


and persevering, and it was by that means, and 
by his carefully cultivated inventiveness, that he 
was enabled to perfect his steam engine.—Smules's 


| Self-Help 


Shortly before the declaration of the war of 


manded a ship which sailed from the United 
States to Portsmouth, England, by the way of 
f A number of British naval 

officers stationed at one of the West Indian 
, and took pas- 
Conversation during the 
rospect of 
b - oad the 
English officers, “war should take place, we 


noble and ancient family, who affected to be . 
fashionable. — His hair, which was Retncsioent 
curled round his forehead, from which Bramme!! 
called him “ Poodle Byng,” a sobriquet which 
stuck to him. Driving in his curricle in the park 
psd mag 4 Mag Brummell met and 
u im with, “Ah, Byng, ; 
A family vehicle, I reeide # rn ee 
“ You have a cold,” said some one. “ Yes,” 
said Brummell, “I was in to Hutchett’s cotfve- 
— yesterday, waiting for Lord Alvanley, and 
pod bin of an innkeeper brought in a damp 
In the month of a very cold Angust he w 
asked if he had ever es such a sapuner Poe 
“ Yes—I did—last winter,” 
_ “Are you fond of vegetables ?” asked a ress- 
ing host in the country. Brammell slowly 
drawled out, “ I think—that—I once ate a peal” 
On one occasion, when he declared that he did 
not like the cut of the prince’s coat, that exempla- 
ry, corpulent hero blubbered like a whipped 
school-boy, Brummell, with all his frivolity, real 
or assumed, contrived to conciliate the favor of 
many very intellectual persons, among whom 
may be named Lady Hester Stanhope, the beau- 
tiful and poetizing Duchess of Devonshire, Lord 
Erskine, Crabbe, Moore i ; 
He had some literary 
sional verses very assabl 
pow - kee an album, in which the leading wits 
py with By Leon were very proud to write, 
eco 
THE CAROLINA WOMEN OF 1780. 


The virtue and magnanimity of the Charle 
ton Ladies vies with the Spartans of old sat 
jual their adherence to the Independence of 
America. The vanquishers strive all in their 
power to induce them to partake of their aranae- 
ments, but all their importunities cannot prevail 
upon any of them to add a lustre to their balla 
etc. They, sensible of the distresses of their 
(once happy) country, seem to take no pleasure 
but in retiring from public view, to bemoan the 
cause of suffering liberty. When nothing bat 
tyrannical destruction appears to he hovering 
over every friend to freedom, they, like true 
heroines, discover an invincible firmness and re- 
solution. Were the men half #0 steady to their 
| country’s good as the women, no nation could 
| boast more illustrious natives than 
To the everlasting glory of the sex 
| amples can be adduced of ladies exhorting their 
dearest connections to behave with a be: oming 
fortitude ; anxious for their honor, earnest], aise 
ing them to perseverance, while they by a laud- 

able economy are supporting their familics A 
not these things enough to reanimate the Cn “4 
linians to recover their Oppresse i 


, 4 country 1— 
Frank Moore's lnary of the Revolution . 


y- Itwas Brummell's 











Carolina. 
» Many ex- 


tee ee 


STEEL. 
At Essen, in Prassia, is perhaps th: largest 
steel manufactory in the world. The method 


employed here is a 


’ yeculiar one, and seerme 
have heen condactes 


Pech ETeAt suceces It con 
sists in melting together suitable Proportions of 
cast and wronght iron to produce in the com. 
pound the right Proportion of carbon tor the 
quality of steel required. The operation ev 

cently involves the ase of the most expensive 
kinds of iron; for so fares known there ie neo 
provision made for removing the ImMpenties tw 
which the poorer kinds of iron owe ther back 
qualities. Itis not known by what means unifor 

mity of product is secnred.” At these works the 
largest masses of steel ever made have heen poner 

daced. One m saxi to have weighed 16,004) lhe 

A steel shaft made for a French steamer. was Ww 


feet long. and ten inches in diameter, and wt 
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THE COVETED RIFLE. 
FROM MY FRONTIER EXPERIENCE. 


BY MRS, CAROLINE A. SOULB. 

A sHapow came between me and the sun- 
shine. I looked up from the letter I was writing. 
Good Heavens! there, on the very threshold of 
my cabin door, stood a gigantic Indian—a Sioux 
—yes, I knew him by the peculiar shade of red 
upon his brow and cheeks. 

In a moment, ay, in a second, I felt all the 
peril in which I stood. I wag entirely alone; 
my husband in the far-off, and what seemed to 
me then, the Eden East; my little boy gone to 
spend the whole day in town with one of his new 
mates ; my nearest neighbors—I had none nearer 
than sixty rods—were all far away, I had seen 
them carly in the morning in the Fet Dodge 
stage. What could Ido? Nothing, nothing! 

O, what a sad, sickening feeling stole over my 
heart as I felt that answer, in all the intensity of 
its meaning, echo through my dizzy brain! Never 
before did I realize fully the solemnity of that 
olden prayer, “deliver us from sudden death !” 
Death ! I had looked it in the face many a time, 
but always calmly, feeling that it was good to 
go; good to leave my worn and suffering body 
and flee away and be at rest. But now, to be 
cut down in the fall tide of health and joy, no 
friend beside me to catch my parting sigh, to 
hear my farewell words, to receive my dying 
kiss—O, it was terrible to think of! I seemed 
to feel the sharp knife at my heart; I saw, O, 
strangely vivid was the vision, too, my long, 
dark hair floating beside my murderer’s belt, and 
then, saddest of all, was the thought of my little, 
lonely boy, motherless in a land of strangers. 

Until then I did not know how much the heart 
can suffer, and the mind reflect on in the brief 
space of asingle moment, for it was scarcely one 
from the time I looked up and saw him, till I 
was on my feet, and motioning him to a chair, 
and yet I had thought of all these things and an 
hundred others, too. 

He did not stir, but putting his fingers to his 
lips said, in broken English : 

“Me want drink.” 

I flew to the pail, and in an instant stood be- 
side him with a glass of water. He looked at it 
and shook his head. I threw out the water and 
filled the glass with milk. Again he shook his 
head, and muttered : 

“Me no pappoose, me no old squaw.” 

I stood irresolute, looking with frantic eyes up 
and down the road. It was the State road, and 
usually dusty with the travel that went constant- 
ly back and forth between the Fort Des Moines 
and Dodge. But now no dust was rising. I 
was at the mercy—the mercy !—the fury of the 
Indian. 

“ Me want drink.” 

He spoke sternly, and pointed to my molasses 
jug. I knew then that it was whiskey he was 
asking for, and my fears increased, for I could 
not satisfy him. 

“T have no fire-water,” said I, with a quiver- 
ing voice. ‘ Look,” and I turned the molasses 
slowly forth into a cup. 

I expected to see the keen, fierce knife that 
hung at his belt gleam before my eyes ; but, in- 
stead, he said, quietly: 

“Me eat some.” 

I spread my table with cold biscuit, butter, 
preserves, and the half of a venison pie, and 
motioned him to sit down beside it. I had a 
corn pone in my bake kettle, and turning to the 
hearth, I lifted the heavy cover to see if it were 
done. Brown and crisp it lay there, and I rose 
to go for a plate to turn it on. O, God! the In- 
dian was beside me, with his knife uplifted ! 

I could no longer resist the sickening feeling 
at my heart, but sank back in a swoon. I do 
not know how long I lay there, but it must have 
been quite a little time, for when I again came 
to, the Sioux was just taking some nicely broiled 
steaks from my gridiron. I knew then it had 
not been my life he sought when he stood beside 
me with his knife. I remembered the Indian’s 
dislike to salted food, and knew he had been 
reaching for a haunch of venison that hung 
above the fire-place. Yet it was many minutes 
ere I could lift my dizzy head, and feel able to 
get up and walk. He was eating heartily, hav- 
ing helped himself most bountifully to my hot 
bread. 

I ventured to approach the door, and look out 
No cloud of dust, no living thing in sight. If 
my neighbors had been at home, I think that, 
such was my desperation, I should have 
been tempted to run, though never had I been 
able to achieve a dozen rods without fainting. 
But in a race for life, would not superhuman 
strength have been given me ? 

How eagerly I listened with my ear turned 
towards the little town that lay upon the prairie! 
But alas for my hoping, fearing heart! It seemed 
still as death. No rumbling wheels, no anvil 
strokes, no buzzing mill, no whistling teamsters, 
no shouting children, no barking dogs. I 
turned away, feeling, it seemed to me, as the 
mariner does when the dark waters are rushing 
in his ears. The Sioux was rising from the 
table. 

“White squaw good—me no hurt her,” he 
said, ina softer tone than he had before used. 

I felt encouraged, and dared for an instant to 
hope he would leave my cabin without molesting 
me. He did go to the door, but then, just as his 
toot was crossing the threshold, he turned about 
and his eye fell upon my husband's rifle. It 
hung just above the headboard of my rude bed- 
stead. His eyes kindled, and a fresh fear palsied 
my heart. He motioned me to take it down. I 
obeyed mechanically. 

He examined it carefully, wonderingly. It 
was one of Sharp’s best pieces. ' 
had never before seen anything like it. 
looked at me inquiringly. I explained its action 
ax well as I could, but I do not think he credited 

me, for no sooner had I finished, than he put it 
n my hands, and pointing it out the door, said 
66 Bing 1?” 

My husband had, at my own particular re- 

uest, loaded it before he left. I had never han- 


‘“ 





Evidently he | 
He | 


} right, a cold 


dled a fire-arm of any kind, being constitution- | 


ally timid in the use and even in the sight of 


them. But not knowing what might happen in | 
| so new and wild a home, I had determined to 
| have this ready, in case an emergency should 


occur. 

“ You will never dare fire it,” said my hus- 
band, as he hung it above my bed. 

“ Wait and see,” I answered, cheerily. ‘“‘ Who 
knows but I may kill a Sioux?” Light words 
and lightly spoken. Little did I dream, as they 
trembled on my lips, that at a Sioux’s command 
I should fire the rifle. 

One moment I hesitated, from my old deadly 
fear of the response ; then, inspired by a sudden 
hope, I pulled the trigger. They would hear it 
in town, and some one would perhaps run to 
know the cause. 

As may be imagined, with the whizzing of the 
bullet I fell back, with stars shooting all about 
me, and a deadly faintness at my heart. When 
I recovered, the Sioux was holding the rifle 
again. 

“ Load,” said he. 

I did not think of refusing, but drew the rifle- 
box from under the bed, and taking out a cart- 
ridge, obeyed. He took it immediately and 
fired. An exultant gleam flashed over his 
brown face. It was evidently a wonder-weapon 
to him. He held it out towards me, and said : 

“ Sell me, me give many dollar.” 

Anxious as I was to be rid of him, I could not 
bear the thought of letting him go with sucha 
murderous fire-arm: Speaking very slowly and 
distinctly, I said to him: 

“Ttis not mine. It is my husband’s. 
not sell it.”” 

“Where he ?” 

His eagle eye was on me. Had I wanted to, 
T had not dared tell him a falsehood, though glad 
indeed would I have been to have had him think 
that “he” was close at hand, so I answered, 
tenderly : 

“He is far away. Come again when the snow 
is on the prairie, and he will sell it to you.” 

“Me take it. When snow come, me bring 
him much fur—so much—” And he made a 
gesture with his arms as if clasping a large 
bundle. 

I shook my head and said, slowly, ‘‘ He would 
not like to have me sell it. Come again and he 
will let you have it.” 

He did not answer, but shouldering it, stepped 
quickly out of doors. I held my breath, not dar- 
ing to think what might come next. But after 
pacing a few rods, he returned, entered the 
cabin, hung up the rifle, and walked away with- 
out uttering a single word. I followed him with 
my eyes. He did not keep the highway, but 
turned off on the narrow stretch of prairie that 
lay between us and the woodland, and crossing 
that, disappeared in its deep shadows. I watched 
him till he was quite out of sight, then re-entered 
my cabin, bolted and locked the door and threw 
myself on the bed. 

I remember little of that afternoon, but what 
does come back to meis terrific. I tyink I must 
have been partiall @dereaged; ~ ion after 
vision of savage cruelty passed before my open 
eyes, till in my fear and agony, I would screech 
aloud and pray to die. ‘Towards evening I fell 
into atroubled sleep. A violent knocking at the 
door aroused me. My hair stood straight, for, 
bewildered with my sudden waking, and the 
darkness that had settled over everything, I 
thought only of the savage. The words, 
“ Mother, mother, let me in, do!” recalled me to 
myself. It was my little boy, and never did hu- 
man face before look so beautiful to me. 

I did not tell him of my fright, for I feared to 
arouse his constitutional nervousness, but when 
he asked affectionately what ailed me, I answered 
truly that I was sick. He kindled a fire upon the 
hearth, put over the kettle and made some tea 
and toast. They refreshed and revived me, for 
I had eaten nothing since breakfast. He was in 
bed, and I thought asleep, when suddenly his 
little head rose from its pillow : 

“O, mother, I forgot to tell you—there are 
Indians in town—four Siouxs—they’re camped 
down in the timber, only about half a mile from 
us. Isaw them all in town to-day. Three of 
them are awful looking fellows, enough to scare 
one’s life out of you; but the other is real hand- 
some, not much more than a boy. He made me 
think of Hiawatha the minute I saw him, and I 
wanted to ask him whether any Indian ever did 
shoot an arrow, 


I can- 





*** And run forward with such fleetness, 
That the arrow fell behind him.’ ” 

Longfellow’s Indian Edda had been a sort of 
Testament to the little emigrant boy. He had 
read it night and morning, and pondered long 
over the miraculous feats of the young prophet, 
and wondered if they were all true. 

“ Beaumond was with them, and he came and 
told me to tell you he was coming up here to- 
morrow to take you down to see them, and hear 
them talk Sioux. Mayn’tI go, too?” 

“ Yes, my son, if I do.” 

Beaumond was an old Indian interpreter, who 
led asort of wandering life, making our little 
town his head-quarters. I had made his ac- 
quaintance very soon after my arrival in prairie- 
land, and enjoyed many interesting hours with 
him, for he was a fascinating talker, and his tales 
of border life had a weird charm for me. He 
had promised me that I should see the first In- 
dians that came into the place, and now, it 
seemed, was about to redeem his word. Alas, 
all my romanti¢ notions about the red sons of 
the forest were gone; gene in my morning’s 
fright, and I asked only that they would stay 
hereafter on the wild plains of Nebraska. 

For a long while I sat cowering over the fire, 
afraid of my own shadow, and hearing terrific 
sounds in every wail of the autumn wind. At last, 
making a desperate effort, I sprang from the 
hearth, and creeping into the bed, drew the 
quilts closely over me. How I longed for the 
forgetfulness of sleep. But instead, came only 
frightful thoughts. 

My little ¢ 


was that? 






lock struck eleven. Heavens, what 






every nerve 


quivering as if it had been torn. 
Again I heard it—a Strange tapping on my 





I threw off the clothes, and sat up- 
sweat oozing from every pore, and | 
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window. Again! Clenching my fingers till the 
nails entered the palms, I held them against my 
lips to keep back the mortal agony that was 
struggling into sound. The next moment I 
bounded from the bed and burried to the win- 
dow, my fright forgotten in a prayer of thanks- 
giving. I had heard my own name spoken dis- 
tinctly, and had recognized the voice. 

“ What is it, Beaumond ¢” 

“ Let me in quickly—quickly.” 

I had lain down in my clothes, merely slipping 
off my shoes, and so lost no time in unbolting 
and unlocking the door. 


“ What is it?” I eried, seizing his extended | 


hand, and clinging wildly to it. 
something has happened !” 

“No, but something is going to; something 
that will test your fitness for pioneering. 
an hour, perhaps in a few minutes, the Sioux 
will be at yourdoor. Don’t faint—don’t trem- 
ble, even — but listen to me. You must go 
down into the town at once and call help. It 
there were but one or two, I could manage them, 
but the three will be too much for me, for they 
are all stout fellows and fight like very fiends. 
Cross the road, climb the fence and skulk along 
in the corn, and mind and not rattle the dry 
stalks much, for Indians have keen hearing; you 
can in that way keep out of sight till you are 
within half a dozen rods of the doctor's oftice. 
There will be some one up there ; there always is 
till long after this time, for both the doctors are 
famous in euchre. Tell them to:come here at 
once, but come quietly and through the corn— 
not in the road—and be on the alert all the time; 
let them bring their rifles, guns and pistols if 
they have them there, and some strong ropes. 
Then run across the square to the judge’s house, 
and tell him to come on with his handcuffs; I 
want to take the redskins alive if Ican. Be 
quick now, cautious, and above all, calm. Re- 
member, my life and your little son’s are in your 
hands. I would go myself, but I fear they will 
be here before I could get back. Stay, your hus- 
band’s rifle, is it loaded ?” 

“No, but there are plenty of cartridges in the 
box,” and I drew it from under the bed. 

“Now go.” 

I pressed a single, passionate kiss on my boy’s 
lips, and went to the door, never thinking of 
bonnet or shawl. The night was pitch dark, 
save when the lurid lightning shot through the 
clouds. The wind was moaning in the Des 
Moines timber, and the thunder rolling in the 
distance. I hesitated. I shrank from that long, 
lonely walk in the darkness. The hour for 
which I had so often longed in my wild dreams 
of romance had come at last, and I was not 
ready for it; the hour of trial was upon me, but 
not the strength to meet it. 

“ Are you sure they are not near us now?” I 
asked, and my teeth chattered as with the ague. 

He stepped out and laid his ear to the prairie 
grass. 

“ There is no moving thing between us and the 
timber; in a moment, though, there may be. 
Don’t wait.” 

“ Go with me acrosithe road,” I faltered. 

He seized my hand, and we ran to the oppo- 
site fence. Lifting me as though I were a child, 
he set me down on the other side and hurried 
back. Iwas alone—alone in that eighty acre 
cornfield. 

I pray Heaven I may never feel again as I did 
then. Afraid to linger, afraid to start, I stood 
fora few moments in servile fear. Then came 
the thought of Beaumond’s generous kindness to 
me and my little boy. Was he not risking free- 
dom and life for us. Should my cowardice send 
him a captive to the red man, or leave hima 
whitened corpse upon the floor of my own cabin 
—the cabin he had come to fight for ? 

“No, no,” I murmured, “I will be brave, and 
do his bidding,” and I hurried on. Afraid to 
keep near the fence lest a sudden flash of light- 
ning might reveal me to the Indians, I wan- 
dered off into the field, and struck what I 
thought must be a path towards the south. On, 
on I wandered, shivering with every rustle of the 
dry leaves. Suddenly I stopped, and my heart 
grew faint within me. I had heard of folks be- 
ing lost in those vast cornfields, and never find- 
ing their way out. What if I should be lost, 
and what if Beaumond and Frank should be 
killed or carried off that night? Who would 
think of searching for me there ? 

I tried to think calmly. I knew if I had not 
got turned around, the fence and road must be to 
my right hand, and in desperation, I sidled in 
that direction, knocking my left foot constantly 
against my right. I had gone in that way sev- 
eral rods, when a brilliant flash illumined every- 
thing with noonday splendor. Heavens, the 
fence was not three rows from me, and directly 
opposite was my own cabin! I had been wan- 
dering in a circle, and only been stayed from 
certain death by the guiding hand of Providence. 

“ And Beaumond thinks I am most there,” I 
murmured, and with a strength, born of grati- 
tude to the Power who had savéd me from the 
peril of that hour, I started quickly along the 
fence, skulking at every rod or two for a moment 
in the corn, and then fleeing out, and in the 
The half mile seemed ten to me. But 
Ireached at length the boundary line, and peep- 
ing through the rails saw the doctor’s office but 


“Tell me, 





angles. 


a few yards off, and to my great joy beheld, also, | 


a bright light shining through the window. 

Scrambling over the fence, I ran like a deer to 
the door, and burst it open. 
and their two students sat at the little round table 
busy with their cards. They started to their feet 
in an instant, for my face, white as death, re- 
vealed to them some fearful danger. 

I could never remember what I said to them, 
but my words must have been to the point, for in 
five minutes they were on their way, their pistol 


The two physicians 


belts girded about their waists, and their rifles | 


slung to their shoulders. Then, with my breath 


coming thick and fast, I ran across the square | 


and knocked at the judge's door. His wife was 


| just on the point of retiring. 


“Who is it!” 
“ Let me in, let me in 


she cried. 
we 
“For heavan’s sake,” and she grasped my 
cold hands, “what is the matter’ Is Frank 
dead ™” 


| door. 


In half | 
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“No, 
your husband up, and I'll try and tell him.’ 
In tive minutes more, he too, with his oldest 
son, were on their way to the threatened cabin 
“Drink this,” 
glass of wine. 
I swallowed it eagerly, for 1 was nearly dead 
with cold and fear. 


no—I guess not—I don't know—call 


said his wife, pouring me & 


“And now, crawl into bed with me and get | 


warm. You'll die, if you sit there and shiver 


80.”" 
“No, no, I must go back,” and I opened the 
“Don't try to keep me—think of my 
boy.” 

She hesitated a moment ; then pinning a heavy 
shawl about me, and trying on a warm hood, 
and wrapping up herself in a like way, she took 
my hand, and we went out into the darkness. 
Great rain drops pelted us as we crossed the 
square, and by the time we wef® fairly in the 
cornfield, the storm was drenching as. But an- 
heeding it, the rain, lightning and thunder, we 
hurried on, only crouching close to the ground 
when the vivid streaks threatened to reveal us. 

“We are almost there,” she whispered, 
“ Hark !” 

The sharp report of a rifle rang on the wind, 
and then—O, never, never may I hear it again— 
the warwhoop of the Sioux resounded on the 
midnight air. High above the storm it rang, 
that shrill, unearthly, demon-like shrick. It 
went to my very marrow, and froze, as it were, 
the kot blood that surged about my heart. 

I would have given worlds to have fainted. 
But no, my senses were keener than ever, it 
seemed, and as if to try me further still, the 
storm lulled for a few moments, and a medley of 
horrible sounds floated about us two shrinking, 
crouching women. Rifle shots, warwhoops, 
curses, cries and groans eddied in our ears, till 
they rang as though the rush of many waters 
was upon us. The storm rose again, and the 
heavy rain came pouring down upon us, the 
lightning blinding our eyes and the thunder 
deafening our ears. 

We were too excited to go back, too fearful to 
go on, and so, with wet arms thrown about each 
other, we sat in the angle of the fence, waiting 
for some tidings of the fight. Again the storm 
lulled and we strained our ears to listen. A 
shout, a glad, cheery shout mingled with the 
wind. Jn an instant, we had scrambled over the 
fence and crossed the road. 

A brilliant light flashed in our eyes, th “>> 
of lurid shavings, lit hastily upon. 
stone. Bounding over the threshol 
and fell—fell upon a warm mas- 
flesh. How I shrank, how I shiver 
one lifted me and bore me to the “ 
and feet dabbled in gore ! 

“ My child!” I shrieked. 

“He is safe,” and Beaumond 
door that led to my little cellar 
trembling boy. “I hid him * 
the Indians overpowered me + 
should not find him.” 

“ And are they dead ?” 


“Yes,” he said, sap 


I ventured to turn my Lc... .om the tire, and P Ret’ neigh imports 
ed chw 


look towards the door. Whata sight met me! 
The floor was a crimson pool, and stretched out 
upon it, in the rigidity of death, were three 
brawny Indians. One look and I swooned. My 
hand quivers as I write. I had read and heard 
of carnage. I saw it there, and the memory of 
that sight will go with me to my dying day. 

When I came to, I was in a warm, comfort- 
able bed, far away from the cabin of blood. 
Weeks intervened before I raised my head, 
weary weeks of fever and delirium, in which I 
raved constantly of Indians. Not until the snow 
of the midwinter lay white upon the ground, did 
I lift my aching head from its sick pillow, and it 
was spring time before ] was well again. 

Then, Beaumond told me of that night of 
horrors. How anxiously, eagerly he had waited 
to hear the signal of help, the whistle of a quail, 
sound in the opposite cornfield. How long it had 
seemed to them, as they stood in the darkness of 
the cabin, waiting for the approach of the In- 
dians. How fierce, though brief, had been the 
struggle ; every one of the white men receiving 
a dangerous wound from the infuriated Sioux. 
How like a battle-field the floor of my cabin 
looked, the blood of the whites and Indians 
mingling on its surface, and surged in its gore, 
the three dead braves. 

And then he told me how he had learned my 
danger. He was in his own cabin door at sun- 
set, when the young Indian passed and made the, 
to him, well-known sign of treachery in the camp. 
What the danger was and who it menaced, he 
could not guess, but with the gathering darkness, 
he followed in the trail that led to their camp, 
and after skulking about for some hours, ven- 
tured to draw near enough to hear their purpose. 

The rifle was the coveted object of the Sioux 
who had visited me in the morning, but the others 
had refused to accompany him unless they might 
carry the white squaw captive and divide all the 
spoils of the cabin. 

He—Beaumond—had not dared return to tne 
town for help, fearful they might make the at- 
tack before he could reach me with aid, and had 
thus come directly across the prairie and sent me 
on the perilous mission. 

“But Inkpadutah,” and I shuddered as T 
spoke the name—the Black Douglass of the 
prairie—“ wont he take sure, swift vengeance on 
our little settlement ?” 

“ Have no fears,” he said, cheerily. “ He will 
be only too glad to get rid of the three, tor they 
were ever bringing him into trouble. I have 
known them for years, and I mistrusted them 
from the first, though they seemed friendly and 
fair. No, no, Inkpadutah will think himself 
well rid of a great bother.” 

“ But the young Indian—Frank’s Hiawatha—” 

“ He is vet at my cabin. 


poor 


He went with the | 





shivered, my white lips refusing to speak 


the 


fearful words. 
lie came, and through Beaumond, as inter 
He 


was a fine specimen of the red man, the finest I 


preter, I held a long conversation with him 


ever saw, and as he entered my presence, clad in 
all the gorgeous magnificence of Indian costume 
I longed for the pencil of a Catlin. My wav- 
ering confidence in the fidelity of the Indian to 
memories, was restored by the talk Thad with 
him, for it seemed that years before, when his 
mother, now an aged squaw, was a young and 
beautiful forest princess, she had been rescued 
from death and dishonor by a white soldier, ani! 
borne in safety to her father. She had never 
forgotten the kindly deed, but ever enjoined her 
three sons, by the love they cherished her, to 
| never harm a hair of any white woman's head, 
but to treat them as she was treated when a cap- 
tive in the lodge of the pale face. 

; “Only over this dead body,” he said to my 
} interpreter, and I understood him, though he 
spoke in Sioux, so brightly flashed his eves, anc 
80 expressive were his gestures, “ only over my 
dead body would they have injured her.”’ 

When at length we parted, | gave him my 
finest, softest pair of rose blankets to carry to his 
mother, with heads enough to embroider a whoie 
suit for her, while my husband presented him 
with the rtte that had come so near being my 
ruin. 

I have never seen him since ; but last winter a 
trader from the northwest, brought me a bale of 
swan skins, white as the drifted snow, and a pair 
of mocassins, wrought from the skins of the 
mountain goat, embroidered with go’ Ye> beads, 
and with a string of pearly river sb * the 
ankles, which chime when I wear tl. . 
bells. Thev were the gifts of the 
and his mother, and as often 
the mantle I have made from 
my feet into the dainty moc 
have ever heard or read of 
believe it true. 
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Herculaneums above G* 
Five ancient cities, desert 
discovered in the Great Dese: 
A report made to the Royal 
ham, an Englishman lately r 
East, gives the particulars of t.. 
as perfect as if the inhabitants Aud ju 
houses retaining the massive stone door-, 
characteristic of the architecture of that re 
the cities is remarkable fora large building 
built of white stone, beautifully cut. Furthe: 
other places were found where every stor 
tions in an unko~-;, character, bearing 
likeness to the Greek alphabet. but proba 


the Hamyaritic alphabet, formerly in us 
Arabia.” 


Natural Wonder. 

A beautiful limestone cave, embracing a nun oe fine 
chambers, glittering with stalactites, has been diePovered 
near the town of Placer, in FE] Dorado county, California 
One chamber is one hundred feet long by thirty feet wide 
At one end there ita magnificent pulpit in the gothic 
style. It is completed with the most beautiful drapery 
of alabaster aterites of all colors, varying from white to 
pink-red, ali overhanging the beholder Immediately 
under the puipit there is a beautiful lake of water  An- 
other chamber, still more splendid, measures two hundred 
by one hundred feet. 


Remarkable Accident. 

Recently,» rd belonging to s lady of Buffalo, a» it 
was flying around the room, happened to pick up a hair, 
and flying with it to its cage, commenced some evolutions 
with it, as though it were about laying the foundation of 
& nest. By-and-by the hair becaune entangled in its lege, 
and flying around the cage. it got over the pereb and 
then around ite peck. The lady, after some time observ- 
ing that the usually musical little pet was rilent, went to 
the cage, sn4 there found the little warbler actually sus 
pended by the neck from ite perch, and almost in the 
agonies of death 









A Dog with a wooden Leg. 

Mr Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Inn, near 
the Droyisten Railway Station. England, has in bis pos 
session a Reotch terrier with a wooden leg. which runs 
about with ---=<ly a perceptible limp The dog had ite 
Tight forefoot amputated by an express train some tine 
ago, and a veterinary surgeon frem Manchester, being in 
formed that it was a favorite pet, not only dreased its 
wounds, but chortly afterwards supplied it with an artifi 
cial limb, of which it appears somewhat proud 





A curious Fish. 

The Uties (N. Y.) Hersid has been shown a most cur 
OU8 Specimen of the finny trite, caught in the Mohawk 
River, Terently, by some boys who were fishing with 
“hook and line Its tail resembles that of an eel. ite 
head that of the bull-head, while om the under vide it 
bears a dmilarity to the lizard = It is furmished with four 
lege, Upon whieh it walks ateout like» young erode 
Around its peck is a kind of purple fringe, through whiek 
i apparentiy breathes 


others, but only to shield you from violence, for | Singular Premonition. 


he is one of the true red men, and acorns to | 
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attack a defenceless woman But he wes 
wounded near unto death by one of our men in 
the savage melee, and is only now recovered 
He will leave for Minnesota in a tew days.” 

“ Bring him first to see But 
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(Written for The Flag of our Uniou.] 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 


BY OSCAR N. REYNOLDS. 


They laid him down in the cold, dark grave, 
Around whose sides the rushes wave ; 

They marked his grave with nameless stone, 
And they left him there to sleep alone. 


No teardrop fell on the clammy ground, 
No rosebush marks the lonely mound, 
No token reared by a sister's hand, 

For he died fur off, in a foreign land. 


The thistled plant with its bonnet blue, 
Drank o'er his grave the falling dew; 
And the wildbird sang its sweetest note, 
On the balmy breeze of spring to float. 


But he lies all silent there beneath, 

And the wild vine twines his only wreath ; 
He has died afar from friends and home, 
Aud he sleeps unbonored and unknown. 


But there were friends that wept on a foreign shore, 
And long they looked, but he came no more: 

And they sighed and started in their home, 

In hope that the loved and lost would come. 


But they never knew how he calinly slept, 
And the trailing vine o'er his tombstone crept; 
They met—not on earth. but the golden shore 
Of the heavenly clime, where he went before. 
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THE DOOM OF MACLEAN, 


BY COURTLAND LIVINGSTON. 

Tue deagly feud which had long’ existed be- 
tween t)*» © ilies of Campbell and Maclean in 
Sec? vost none of its rancor in the per- 

wd of Argyle, chief of the Camp- 
® Alexander Maclean, whose 
riod in the island of Mull. 

‘deed on the part of these 
ntensely bitter. It ended 

of the Maclean, whose 

ver, were dashed with 

lis yielding to Argyle 

d for the hand of the 

‘s only and idolized 


ly lost the power of 
had plighted them 
-onsent of her 
“oined 

sje 


wre, a! 

wp co'mn Helen evet Se-<Liet him 

vis, and had limited the interview to 

xrupoa the western temace, in sight 

rvindow, where he sat with a half-hour- 

vd. ur -onscious or careless that he 

te last golden sand from 

‘e will not dwell upon the 

covered an aching heart. 

“ym his castle, and bu- 

cand grief for months. 

at his mind was over- 

Certainly he never ap- 

an for years afterwards. 

d his beautiful wifeto his island 

ved and almost broken-hearted as 

een, she strove to infuse into her 

ome portion of that cheerfalness which 

vers. ‘Towards Maclean her con- 

cachable. She never suffered a 

> remind him that he was not the 

heart, as she was of his. When 

© was born, a ray of genuine happi- 

~ her soul. The child was beautiful 

4s a po ‘8 dream of angels—and Helen found it 

difficult to banish it from her presence for a mo- 

ment. To please her husband, however, who 

feared this constant care might injure her health 

and beauty, she gave him up some hours of each 

day to a nurse. Jean Murray was Maclean’s fos- 

ter sister, and her affection for his child would be 
undoubted. 

Was it for the sake of the young Lord of Caith- 
ness, Hector Graeme, that Helen named her child 
Hector? And did the name enhance the idoliz- 
ing affection which she lavished upon him 2 
Alas! we must not too severely scrutinize spirits 
that have been as deeply tried as hers. If hope 
had deserted the tender woman's heart within 
her, memory was not to be crushed down ; and 
even the memory of her former love could not 
make Helen Campbell disloyal to her wedded 
husband. 

Jean Murray’s red eyes had latterly attracted 
Helen’s notice, and the woman seemed at times 
anxious to speak to her of something she dared 
not trust her tongue to say. At times she would 
find the faithful nurse weeping over the child in 
an ageny of grief which she would vainly at- 
tempt to hile when the mother appeared. 

“Jean, is anything wreng with Hector " 
Helen anxiously inquired, one morning, when 
she chanced to hear her lamentations Over the 
beautiful boy. “Is he not perfect in all his 
senses? Nay, turn not away, but look me in the 
face, Jean, and say il my boy is dumb cr b ind 2 
For the good God’s sake, Jean, if you have pity 
fur a mother’s heart, teil me what you know or 

sad for my child!” ; 
pyre of these things, dear lady. The boy 
is straight and pertect eneugh, Twas a inking, 
foulishly perhaps, of what might await be in 
the bitter world. It is a hard world that the 
little bairn has come to, my lady, 
Jean, trying to wipe away the traces of her tears. 

“ Ah, no,” said Helen, taking Hector from his 
nurse’s arms. “ Why should it be for the heir of 
Maclean? Is he not surrounded by wealth, and 
closely watched and guarded in his island Lume ? 


* continued 
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If foes assail him, are there not a hundred clay- 
mores that would be drawn to defend him? My 
beautiful! my brave!’’ she continued, as she 
wound her slender fingers in Hector’s golden 
curls. 

“ Ah, well,” sighed poor Jean, “ may it prove 
so! I hope it will be well with him, the darling !"" 

But it was not long before Jean came to her 
lady, with a look of dismay, and said:  “ My 
beloved mistress, be on your guard against Don- 
ald Maclean and his brother. They are meditat- 
ing evil against you and yourchild. [have over- 
heard words from them which made me shudder.” 

“To whom did they speak those words, 
Jean?” asked Helen, her lips whitening to the 
hue of death. ‘“ What have you heard?” 

“They were talking to your husband, and 
urging him to send you away—you and Hector. 
It was bold talking to Maclean, and he was in a 
towering passion ; but they hinted darkly that—” 

“Nay, speak it out!” 

“ How can I, dear lady? How can I tell you 
that they declared if the Maclean would not 
send you away and marry one of his own clan, 
that they would destroy your life and that of this 
darling child !” 

“O, Jean, this to my husband !” 

“Indeed, dear lady, it is true. He tried to si- 
lence them, but their dark and lowering looks 
showed them to be in earnest; and I saw the 
Maclean standing just where they left him, mus- 
ing for a long time, as if he thought their words 
were worth weighing.” 

It was all too late. Donald Maclean and his 
brother Angus had threatened in the name of 
the whole clan, to destroy the life of Helen and 
her child, and even called upon her husband to 
give her up to their cruel scheme, that he might 
be free to marry again. Harassed by the contin- 
ual threats of vengeance against himself, if he 
did not accede, and dazzled by the riches of one 
of his clan, whose daughter would be a wealthier 
bride than the isles of the north could boast be- 
side, Maclean weakly and wickedly listened, until 
the subject lost the horrors that enveloped it at 
first. He only stipulated that they should not 
shed Helen’s blood. To this they consented ; 
and Maclean did not mark the fiendish expres- 
sion that lingered on the ¢ of Angus 
as he promised to touch not a hair of the dainty 
lady’s head. 

They gave him no time to repent. That very 
night they took Helen, while rambling fearlessly 
e'- + jsland, and carried her away. They 

» ‘ack for her child also; but Jean 
ector were both missing. The 
vhose vigilance had never slept 

+ foreboding of evil, saw the men 

in a boat, and she hid little 
:, and then trusted herself and 
are of a young man who had 
e of her family, under circum- 
it peril. Under cover of the 
dwith him in a boat, land- 
Argyle. Here she was pre- 

ng the Lord of Argyle of 
hter he being absent for an 





—s ‘ 
Helen’s persectiiv.s rowed with her towards 


Argyle, and she fondly believed that they were 
only meaning to restore her to her father. Not- 
withstanding Jean’s previous representations, she 
could not believe in such wickedness as theirs. 
Midway between Mull and Argyle, there isa 
large, barren rock, which at the highest tide is 
completely submerged. . What was her horror, 
when they landed at this desolate place, and car- 
ried her in their arms up to the highest point of 
the rock! 

She shrieked with agony. ‘Leave me not 
here!’”’ she entreated ; but she spoke to deaf ears. 
And as she looked at the terrible faces before her, 
she felt that indeed her hope of merey was small. 
She sat down with the calm of despair settling 
on her features, while the men sprang into the 
boat and were off. The chilling wind blew 
around the delicate form that was all unused to 
exposure ; but Helen heeded it not. She sat all 
night in a sort of stupor. When the morning 
broke, the tide had risen and the waters nearly 
reached her feet. Higher, higher they came ; and 
as the thought of Hector, exposed to the savage 
mercies of the enemy, roused her into life, she 
stood up and extended her arms towards that 
Heaven from whence alone she could hope for 
deliverance for herself and her child. 

The waters rose steadily. Afar off she saw a 
speck upon their bosom; and soon it assumed 
the appearance of a little boat whose white sail 
had caught the sheen of the morning sun. It 
was rowed towards her. Alas! she stood to her 
very waist in water, and soon it would be too 
late. All her senses were sharpened by danger ; 
and long before the boat was quite near, she 
heard the voices and saw the faces of the men. 
The wind wafted sounds to her ear that seemed 
familiar, and the morning light gleamed on a 
face she knew, but she was not recognized. She 
even heard one say, “It is only a bird on the 
rock, and what you thought to be the arms of a 
human creature, are only the wings. Look a 
moment, and you will see her fly away.” 

But Hector Graeme saw plainly that it was a 
woman who thus wildly tossed her arms on high. 

“ Row, brothers! row for yenr lives! A thou- 
sand crowns to him whocatches that bird! Look 
up! itisa fairer bird than you think.” And 
just then the boat neared the rock sufticiently to 
convince them of the truth of his words. 

So pale and wan was that sweet face, and so 
hidden by the long golden hair that the wind 
had blown around it, that even Hector Graeme did 
not know her, until he courageously mounted 
the wet and slippery rock, and looked into the 
forlorn eyes he had so loved in their radiant 
beauty, in days when he and Helen Camphell 
were all in all to each other. Then, by apassion- 
ate exclamation, she found that he remembered 
Ker. 
to rescue her from the dreadful death to which 
she seemed to have been inevitably doomed 
Even in that hour of peril, she half-shrank from 
clasping her arms around him, as he directed her 
to do, in order that he might carry | erdown 
the rock, lest by so doing she should seem to 
But the 


It was so strange that he should be the one 


wrong her husband. boarmen were 


waiting to receive her, and by almost superhu | L/essians ”’"—Spirit of the Lines. 


man exertions, Hector was enabled to descend 
with his precious burden. 


* Row to Argyle,” was his only command. It 


| was a grateful sound to Helen's ear; for in the 





| hour. 


brief moment of her escape, she had dreaded lest 
her former lover might take advantage of her sit- 
uation to carry her to his own home. Not right- 
ly had she rated the generous and noble heart of 
Hector Greme. He was satisfied that her sit- 
uation now could not be that of a happy, or ten- 
derly treated wife—else why was she not watched 
and guarded from this by her husband * 

Wrapping her shivering form in his warm tar- 
tan, he seated her where the wind would reach 
her as little as possible. One of the men had a 
cordiai which he administered; but still Hector 
feared that she would die before they could reach 
the castle. Helen’s youth and health were in her 
favor, and she rallied from the long sleep which 
seemed so much like death, to see her father hang- 
ing over her bed, and Jean with little Hector in 
her arms. The Lord of Argyle had returned 
half an hour after Helen was brought to the 
castle, and Jean had unfolded all of the mystery 
that she knew. 

Argyle enjoined perfect secrecy upon all pres- 
ent, until he should see how Maclean would be- 
have. Meantime, he was only anxious to keep 
Helen quiet until she recovered. 

Some days after this, Maclean presented him- 
self at the castle, formally announcing his wife’s 
death and burial. Argyle received the news with 
a grave composure which puzzled the pretended 
widower. Preparations were made in the usual 
manner of that period, for a grand funereal feast, 
to which the clans of Argyle and Maclean were in- 
vited. When the guests were all seated, the door 
opened, and Helen, splendidly dressed, and fol- 
lowed by Jean with little Hector in her arms, en- 
tered the room and took her place by her father. 

Maclean sat paralyzed with terror and dismay. 
Not the writing on the wall was more terrible at 
another feast, than the presence of the wife he 
had injured. He was at length roused by a hand 
laid heavily upon his shoulder, and Argyle’s re- 
tainers bore him off to an apartment in the castle, 
where he was closely watched and guarded, until 
Argyle had repeated to the company all that had 
passed. When the feast was over, they made a 
lane through which Maclean was forced to pass. 
Argyle had sent for his son the Lord of Lorne, 
and it was his privilege to take vengeance upon 
the culprit. A combat ensued, in which Maclean 
fell, and his whole clan dispersed, excepting the 
three ruftians who had devised Helen’s death. 
They were subjected to death by law. 





A brighter day dawned upon the widowed 
Helen. Hector Giwme, though delicately for- 
bearing to intrude himself at the castle, was not 
forgotten by the grateful father aud brother ; and 
Helen was obliged to do the honors as lady host- 
ess, when their importunities at length drew him 
to their table. 

“T cannot come to-day,” sighed the lover, as 
the young Lord Lorne urged him to join them, 
afew months after these events. 

“And why, pray, my friend ¢’’ was the re- 
sponse. 

“ Because, like a moth, I am secking the light 
to my undoing.” 

“If you mean my sister Helen’s eyes,” frank- 
ly returned the young lord, “ you are perfectly 
safe in basking in their light.” 

“ But | was once banished.” 

“By whom ?” 

“ By the Lord Argyle.” 

“Well, try your chance again, boldly—mind, 
T say lold/y—and Argyle is no father of mine, if 
he refuses you.” 

“ And Helen?” 


“ Will not doom you to perpetual banishment, 
I will engage.” 

And so it happened that in the glorious sum- 
mer of 1473, there was a wedding at the castle, 
that far exceeded all other festive occasions ever 
held there. The earl was proud and happy to 
bestow his daughter's hand upon her preserver ; 
and Helen had never forgotten the only sweet 
dream of her youth. 

“O, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot 
Whicb first love traced; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
Un miewory’s waste.” 
ma 
HARD TO KILL. 


A Mr. Hutchings, of lowa, recently fell from 
the roof of a flouring miil at Waubeck a dis- 
tance of more than fifty feet, falling ou a pile of 
rocks, but strange to say, he is likely to recover 
from his terrible bruises. He fell principally up- 
on his right foot and thigh, crushing the ankle 
bone and both bones of the leg for five or six in- 
ches above the ankle, dislocatny the right knee, 
breaking the right thigh, and seriously injuriog 
the hip. Both bones of the left leg were broken 
near the aukle, and also near the knee. Con-id- 
erable injury was linewise done to the spine, 
causing complete paralysis of the lower extremi- 
ties and lower portions of the body. Sensacion 
is gradually returning, the bones, excepting in 
some places on the right leg, are uniting, and Mr 
Hutchings eats heartily and siecps well. He is 
suid to have preserved his consciousness while 
falling, and when friends who saw) him diop, 
reached him, he hac bolstered himself up against 
a large post beside whieh he Landed. When 
picked up, the bones of the right leg just above 
the ankle were projecting through the side of a 
heavy cowhide boot! He was uncouscious of 
pain, and was carried some distance to a house 
without fieling faint. ‘Pwo weeks after the fall 
he was taken three or four miles to bis home.— 
St. Louis Journal. 

















A REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTER. 


An amusing attiir oceurred not many years 
age ata Fourth of July celebration in an intenor 
town in Pennsvivania. Revolutionary veterans 
were becoming very hard to tine, veta ‘proce iou 
with no oid soldier in’ it was not to be witiogly 
submatted to. " 
olunouary 





repute was dixcovernd at the hast 
An open carriage was assigned to hin in 
rrammie, ane aseatat the president's rigelit 
When pressed afier dinner t 

his raminiseences of Wastiagrn, bis reeulle 

Nions Were found io be rather mdetinite. But 
something woseid about Yorkiown, he re- 
marked; “* Yaas, L vash at Yorktown.” , 

der Washington © asked the presidem. “ 
Dovash oonder W: gton ven Po surr nde 
“Dol you mistake, venerable friend 
claimed the president, WW tolling On never sur- 


rendered aas, but you -ce, / wus une of de 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mars. L. C., Medford, Mass. —Cuttings of the more tender 
kinds of roses—such as the Bourbon, Chinese, tea- 
scented, ete., should be placed under hand-glasses 

Kraper.—The first Continental Congress voted, among 
their earliest measures, to raive an army of 20.000 men 

Curtovs.—Flannel was first used in Poston, as a dress 
next to the skin, by Lord Percy's regiment when it was 
encamped here in October, 1774. 

8 Balti 1 





~ 8, he exp’ “in the year of our 

Lord" was first used by Charles LIL., emperor of Ger- 
many, A. D., 879 

* Miron,” Cincinnati, Ohio.— Thales, of Miletus, discov- 
ered electricity by rubbing amber. The Greek word 
electron signifies amber. 

Susvurean.—A few drops of any perfumed oil will secure 
books from the effects of damp and mould. 

L. C.—The receipt for making blue ink :—Two drachms 
of oxalie acid and two of Prussian blue mixed in half a 
pint of water. 

Hovsexerper.—1. The milkmen of Paris use a little eub- 
carbonate of soda or of potash to keep their milk from 
turning sour in hot weather. 2. Mocha coffee is the 
best—but Java is nearly equal to it in tlavor. 

8. L., New York.—The forest of Fontainebleau contains 
41,000 acres well stocked with game. The town is 3¥ 
miles 3 3S. E. from Paris. 

Purm.—The fetvr is an African idol. Certain kinds of 
stones, arms, plants, are worshipped as fetiches by the 


M. M.—The birds you refer to are called ‘ canvass-backs 

on the Susquehanna. * white-backs ” on the Potomac, 
and “sheldrakes "’ on the James River. If you have 
never eaten them, you don’t know what epicurean lux- 


is. 

Reaves. —The French adaptations of Shakspeare by Ducis 
are simply contemptible. In some cases the titie is the 
only thing like the origin: 

.C.—The Stuarts ruled 
England 85 years. 

* Essex.’ —L i d by some the most 
original French writer of the age of Louis XIV. 

C. C.—Ehrenbreitstein is a strong fortress built on a rock 
upon the river Khine opposite Cobieutz. We believe 
the meaning of the name is the ** Broad Stone of Hovor.” 

Inquikek.—Among the best delineaturs of the * human 
fuce divine’ in crayon. we reckon Kowse and Charles 

A. Burry. are located in New York. 

8. M. F., Rochester, N. ¥.—'The art of mezzotint-engrav- 
ing was introduced into Eugland by Priuce Rupert, 
who discovered it by chance. 
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A HERO OF THE 19th CENTURY. 

We do not live in a heroic age. The days of 
chivalry were buried in the past ceutury, and 
Burke pronounced their funeral oration. Our 
age owes its greatness to the aggregate of its 
brilliant intelligences, and not to the command- 
ing prominence of distinguished individuals. 
Bat now and then there arises an exceptional 
man who revives in his person the splendid tra- 
ditions of the past, and enables u-, by a contem- 
plation of his qualities, to realize those who 
figured on a former stage and in a different state 
of society. Such a man is Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
the type of heroism and chivalry. No peer of 
Charlemagne was braver, no chevalier of the 
palmiest days of knight purer or more disinter- 
ested. His name is a household word by the 
banks of the Arno, in the stern glens of the 
Abruzzi, as in the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. ‘The orld h snized the hero. 

It would be wipe ray to his past ser- 
vices in the cause of liberty in both hemispheres. 
Every one knows that fur years, whenever a na- 
tion has been struggling for freedom, Garibaldi 
has thrown the weight of his sword into the 
seale. As the bravest heutenant of Victor Eim- 
manuel, he bore a brilliant part in the war waged 
by the King of Sardinia and the Emperor of 
France against the Austrians. But the expedi- 
tion in which he is now engaged, as it promises 
to be an historical fact of the largest signiticance, 
requires a special notice. 

Answering the appeal of the insurgent Sicil- 
ians, Garibaldi, with a few hundred devoted and 
ardent followers, repaired a few weeks since to 
Sicily. On the 11th of May the steamers Lom- 
bardo and Piemonte landed the expeditionary 
troops at Marsala, on the northwest coast of the 
island. Two Neapolitan steamers witnessed the 
debarkation, but were not near enough to open 
their tire on Garibaldi’s vessels till the landing 
had been safely effected. On the 14th aud 15th 
of May, engagements between the Garibuldians 
and Neapolitans took place on the road from 
Marsala to Trapani, in which the latter were de- 
feated. Ou the 18th, another battle was fought 
at Catalafimi, between Trapani and Palermo, 
without a decisive result, though the revolution- 
ists remained masters of the field of battle. On 
the 19th, the insurrection having in the meantime 
made great ads ances, Garibaldi found himself at 
the head of 7000 or 800U men, and strong 
enough to invest Morreale, which constitutes the 
defence of Palermo on the land side. It is be- 
lieved that three days afterwards he entered Pa- 
lermo at the head of 9000 infantry and a squadron 
of cavalry, the garrison laying down their arms. 
Such is a brief summary of the principal events 
of this brilliant and dashing cainpaign, which 
Garibaldi might report in’ the words of Cesar : 
“T came—I1 saw—I1 conquered.” 

The strife between the King of Naples and the 
Sicilians is aveath-strugyle. Garibaldi intended 
to attack the Bourbon, as he styled King Ferdi- 
nand, by the Abruzzi and Calabria, simultaneously 
with the descent on the Sivily ; but the Neapoli 
tan goverument was wide awake, and took such 
defensive measures as to avert danger from that 
quarter, so that the Italian hero determined to 
concentrate his cffort< on Sicily, and to make that 
island, if he succeeded in gaining possession of 
it, the basis of his operations on Naples 

Admitting that Gurthaldi has heen, or will be, 
He and 


the Sicilians are warmly In favor of annexation 


completely successful, what will follow ? 


to Piedmont, as the means of arriving at their 


yrand ultimate object, tralian unity But Aus 
tria, Russia and Spain will oppose this, and bmg 
land alune approve. France will be disin lined 


to see the power of Victor Emmanuel swelled by 
anv such secession of strength. However, we 


will not speculate on the future; our pury 








heroic deeds of Garihaldi, and to pay our hum 
ble tribute to his honored name 
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Bactimore Fire Derartuext —The Steam 
Operates t hiy 
ily The ex penses 


of the present year will not exceed $50,000 





efficiently but very economi-n 
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OLD BOSTON 
When Boston is finished, it will he 


place 


a nice 
But there seems to be no end of the 


un 
provements going on. What changes have taken 
place since our schoolboy days, and they were 
hot so very long ago bat that we have a vivid 
impression of their joys and sorrows! We con 
fess we love to look away down the vista of time 
and conjure up the appearance of this “fairy 
city of our heart,” in 1774. “All persons,’ ¥ 
the Post, “at all acquainted with our history, 
are familiar with the principal American events 
connected with the above dite. The town of 
Boston had been founded one hundred and forty 
years, and yet the population was not more than 


says 


17,000, composing about 2069 famiiics, living in 


1676 dwellings. The Roxbury of that day, 


} though it embraced much more territory than at 


present, only contained some 1487 inhabitants, 
Dorchester had not quite as many people; Can 
bridge a few more ; while Chariestowu contained 
2031 inhabitants. At that date New York had 
a population of 21,000, bat no other town, we 
believe, equalled Boston. At that periud, Bos- 
ton was by no means crowded. Beacon Hill, 
now crowned with elegant buildings, was chietly 
a pasture. There were other pascures and open 
fields in different porticus ot the city. And 
then, in the vicinity of the town, were fields of 
grain and grass where there are now populous 
streets. Eighty-four years ayo there were Louses, 
both publie and private, that ave staudiag in our 
streets to-day—sach as Christ Church, the old 
South Charch, Faneuil Mall, the Province 
House, the mansion of Goveruor Hlincock, aud 
many others. Indeed, there are probably more 
than one hundred buildings uow iu the city that 
were controlled by British soldiers during the 
siege of the town, The Boston of that day was 
chictly built upon Washington Suvet, as far 
south as Castle Street; also in the northern, 
northwesiern and easterly portion of the town. 
By eastern, we mean in this instance Pout till, 
and the streets adjoining thereto. The extieme 
southern portion of the town was without iutiab- 
itants, save the few who resided in a single street 
running across the Neck. In lke manner tue 
western location of the city, adjoining tie Com- 
mon, was almost entirely without inhabitants. 
The Common was the same in extent theu as 
now. And there is good evidence that it con- 
tained trees of considerable size, since the British 
cut down its trees for firewood. It is khnowa 
that the late Dr. Warren, of this city, main 
tained the theory that the great elin upon the 
Common is older than Boston itsell. In 1774, 
as at present, Boston was chictly sustained by 
trade and commerce. A thousaud 
cleared its port in a single year.” 
a 
SUBMARINE LANTERN. 
An interesting trial with a pew submarine lan- 
tern of peculiar construction, bas rec ently veen 
made at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, aud the re- 
sult elicited high commendation. ‘Ihe tautera 
was tirst lowered down to the bottom of tie riv- 
er, then separate tests Were made as to the exact 
distance rays of light could be seen from the sar- 
face. 


Veooe.s 





Also, the distance light could be thiown, 
80 as to distinguish accurately distinet objecis. 
An oar lowered to the depih of six tect, frum the 
bottom, the lantern being sunk four feet, was so 
eleariy seen that the grain of the wood was «bs- 
tinctly visible. The rays of the hght were vis- 
ible upon the surface of the river when the lan- 
tern was sunk to the depth of twelve feet. These 
experiments were made in thic k, muddy water, 
and itis stated that, had it net beg that the 
bourd of examiners in attendance were sati-tied 
as to the principles involved, the lantera would 
have been kept burning under the water for three 
hours. ‘Ihe same principles which povern at the 
depth of sixceen feet will, it is ciainted, prove 
equally successful at the depth of uincty or one 
hundred and thirty feet. 





A DUELIST FRIGHTESED—A noble lord, 
not over courageous, Was Once so far cng 





aged in 
an affair of honer, as to be drawn to Hyde Park 
to fightaduel. But just as he came to the por- 
ter’s lodge, an empty hearse came by, oa which 
his lordship’s antagonist, who was a droll offi er, 
and well known, called out to the driver: © Stop 
here, my good fellow, a few minuies, and Vil 
send you a fue.” This Operated su stranpely 
ou his lurdship’s nerves, that he b ‘cued the « ii. 
cer’s purden, and returned 
skin. 
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Coxsvean Cuat.—"T wish you would come 

to a pause in your talk, wife,’ sud Blinks 

“such an everlasting clacking is enough to drive 


me mad.” “ You had no business to tuke 5 


from my pa if you didn’t like to hear me talk,” 


retorted Mrs. Blinks; “there were other mon 
a: poo! as you who said there was music in my 
voice.” And as usual, the wife had th lust 
word, 
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Licutsiso. —The lightning is vetting 


rowdy ish—tnocked down two 





the sirvet in a Vermont town, the ot! 
Poliesman afraid to interfere. for fear of Luar 
his tingers. Mustn’t do so 
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DEATHS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 

The service has recently lost a very gallant 
and distinguished officer in the death of Quarter- 
mast :r-General Thomas S. Jesup, of the United 
States army. He was seventy years of age, was 
Virginia, entered the United States 
army, May, 1809, as a second lieutenant ia the 
Seventh Regiment of Infantry, took an active 
part in the war of 1812-13-14, was a participa- 
tor in the battles of Queenstown, Chippewa, 
Niagara and Lundy's Lane, was contemporary 
with Generals Scott and Wool in those mem- 
erable engagements, at the battle of Chippewa 
held the rank of major, but for his gallant ser- 
vices was promoted to the rank of licutenant- 
colonel ; in May, 1810, was promoted in line of 
promotion to a brigadier-generalship, and in ten 
years after, viz., 1828, he was brevcted major- 
general. Daring the Creek war in Georgia and 
Alabama, in 1836, General Jesup, with his supe- 
riorin rank, General Scott, was actively engaged, 
the latter having been called from Florida to 
assist in its termination. After his controversy 
with General Scott concerning the Seminole war, 
which resulted in the triumph of the latter, Gen- 
eral Jesup took anactive part in the Floride war, 
and in all cases displayed marked abilities as a 
military officer. One writer says, “the history 
of the war with Mexico, which gives the details 
of the victories won by American arms in that 
country, does not even allude to the name of Gen- 
eral Jesup. Yet it was on the good management 
of the detachment of which he was the henored 
chief that the success of the army depended, 
and hundreds of iiving witnesses to-day who par- 
ticipated in the glorious deeds in Mexico will 
cheerfully attest to the completeness in every de- 
tailin this particular point.” Duriug all his 
military career General Jesup discharged his 
duties, whether in the field or other places, with 
aconrage and fidelity well worthy of imitation, 
and he has closed his earthly career ripe in years, 
and with a clear escutcheon. General Jesup’s 
survivors are three daughters and two sons. His 
death will throw a gloom over Washington so- 
ciety. He has been identified with the govern- 
ment for more than thirty years, and held in high 
esteem by every president. He counted among 
his personal friends the most illustrious states- 
men of every party. He was the adviser and 
second of Henry Clay in his duel with John 
Randolph, afier having in vain tried every effort 
to prevent a hostile meeting. His last public 
appearance was on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Washington statue, on the 22d of 
February, when he commanded the military 
escort of the president. 

Colonel Joseph Plympton, who died at Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, N. Y., June 5, 1860, was also 
a gallant and meritorious officer. He was bern 
at Sudbury, in this State, February 24, 1787, and 
entered the army, as second lieutenant of infantry, 
dauuary 3 1812. He served throughout the war, 
principally on the northern frontier. After the 
peace of 1815, he was sent to the northwest, and 
did good servive during the Black hawk war. 
Ile was {in the Seminole war, and par- 
ticalarly distinguished himself in the battle near 
Duun’s lake, January, 1842. In the Mexican 
war he commanded the gallant 7th regiment, U. 
8. A., took part in the siege of Vera Cruz, and 
Jed his*bayonets up the steep heights .of Cerro 
Gordy. At Contreras and Churubusco, he was 
closely engaged with the enemy, and won new 
laurels fur himself and his command. His ser- 
vices in Mexico earned him the brevet title of 
colonel, dating from April 18, 1847. After the 
close of the Mexican war he was sent with his 
regiment to Florida, the fiontiers of Mexico, 
Texas and other points. Colonel Plympton was 
a brave and thorough soldier. His services ex- 
tended over a long space of time, and were ar- 
duous and severe. Though a strict disciplina- 
tian, he was beloved by the soldiers, and in 
private life the amenity of his manners and the 
gvoduess of his heart endeared him to all who 
kuew him. Colonel Plympton married, in 1824, 
Eliza M., eldest daughter of Peter W. Living- 
stun, of New York city, who survives him. He 
leaves six children, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. One of his suns is an officer of the army, 
while the erhers are in civil life. Two of his 
dagghicrs were married at the time of his decease 
—vowe to Captain M. Lovell, lite of the army, 
and now ot New York, and the other to Captain 
Hi. M. Black, of the 9th regiment of the United 
States infantry. The remaining daughter, his 
youngest child, is unmarried. The usual mili- 
tary huwcrs were paid to the remains of Colonel 
Piyinpron on Governor’s Island, New York 
harber. 
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Srecte From Mexico.—A_ cendacta with 
one mitlion and a half of Mexican dollars re- 
cently left Zacetacas for Tampi. 0, to be shipped 
thence ta New Orleans ant England. Plow a 
sotinuy baof dedlars, let alone such a pile, ever 
finds its way outof such a brigandish, thieving 
cunutry as Mexics, is a mystery tous. 





Boitep to Deatu.—A Germar boy, while 
endeavoring to raise sume liguid oat of a large 
vu in adistilfory in Buffuie, a day or two since, 
felliute the almost boiling hot flaid. He was 
tcken oat almost instaatly, but was fatally 
injured. 





A cock Torrire.—Merry, the owner of 
Thormianby, the winner of the Derby, is a 
S-erctiman— Merry of Belladrum ” they call 











hin, tle gains over £70,000 in’ bets alone. 
6150 GOO is enough to make any one merry. 
en 


Qreen Nawes.—A country paper announces 
a mariage “by Rev. Mr. Pelt, Aaron Sup, of 
‘everwck, to Miss Charity, youugest daaytiter 
vt Grane Van Blarcom.” 


+ 





New Barpee.—The new wroaght iran bride 
across the railroad on Chapel Street, New Hivea, 
is about Guished. It is @ strong and beautiful 


ture. 





Si Aidit 
A prorirance Exursition —Tom Taylor 
writes ra the Manchester Guarndum that Albert 





Ssoich restized nearly £20,000 from his Mont | 


© exhibiden. 


MISTAKES OF PHYSICIANS. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (physician, philoso- 
pher and poet), in a lecture upon physicians, 
gives the following account of some mistakes 
which have been made in medicine: “ Sooner or 
later, everybody is tripped up in forming a diag- 
nosis. I saw Velpeaa tie one of the carotid ar- 
teries for a supposed aneurism, which was only 
a little harmless tumor, and kill his patient. 
Mr. Dease, of Dublin, was more fortunate in a 
case he boldly declared an abscess, while others 
thought it an aneurism. He thrust a lancet into 
it, and proved himself in the right. Soon after, 
he made a similar diagnosis. He thrust in his 
lancet, as before, and out gushed the patient’s 
blood, and his life with it. The next morning, 
Mr. Dease was found dead, and floating in his 
blood. He had divided the femoral artery. I 
have doomed people, and seen others doom them, 
over and over again, on the strength of physical 
signs, and they have lived in the most coutuma- 
cious and scientitically unjustifiable manner as 
long as they lived, and some are living still. I 
see two men in the street very often, who were 
both as good as dead in the opinion of all who 
saw them in their extremity. People will insist 
on living sometimes though manifestly moribund. 
In Dr. Elder's Life of Kane you will tind a story 
of this sort told by Dr. Kane himself. The cap- 
tain of a ship was dying of scurvy, but the crew 
mutinied, and he gave up dying tur the present 
to take care of them. An old lady in this city, 
near her end, got a little vexed about a proposed 
change in her will; made up her mind not to 
die just then; ordered a couch; was driven 
twenty miles to the house of a relative, and lived 
for four years longer. Cotton Mather tells some 
good stories which he picked up in his experi- 
ence, or out of his books, showing the unstable 
equilibrium of prognosis. Simon Stoue was 
shot in nine places, and as he lay for dead the 
Indians made two hacks with a hatchet to cut his 
head off. He got well, however, and was a lusty 
fellow in Cotton Mather’s time. Jabez Musgrave 
was shot with a bullet that went in his ear and 
came out of his eye on the other side. A couple 
of bullets went through his body also. Jabez 
got well, however, and lived many years. Per 
contra, Colonel Rossiter, cracking a plum stone 
with his teeth, broke a tooth and loot his life. 
We have seen physicians dying, like Spigellus, 
from a scratch ; and a man who had a crowbar 
shot through his head is alive and well. These 
extreme causes are warnings. But you can never 
be too cautious in your prognosis, in the view of 
great uncertainty of the course of any disease 
not long watched, and the many unexpected 
turns it may take.” 








BOOKSELLERS AND AUTHORS. 

Booksellers and authors have always had their 
little quarrels, it is suid, like cousius and lovers. 
The course of publishing, accoiding to the 
chronicles, “ never did run smooth.” ‘The pocts 
would hardly descrve their name as the “ irrit- 
able race,” if they were not sumetimes irritated 
by their masters — the practical, matter-of-fact, 
and often mercenary bovasellers. Campbell 
astonished a party of friends by drinking to the 
health of Napoleon. All instantly desited to 
know the reason of his conduct. “1 have but 
oue,” said Campbell, “he ouce killed a book- 
seller!’ Johnson, enraged at Osboime for com- 
plaining that the author was too sluw in sowe 
literary labor, kuocked the publisher down with 
a huge folio, crying—* Lie there, thou sou of 
iguorance, dullness and obscurity!’ When Mil- 
lar received the last page of the dictionary, he 
wrote tv Jolinson w say he “ thanked Gud he 
was done with him.” Johnson replicd in an 
equally curt note, saying that he was “ glad to 
tind that Andrew Millar had the grace to thank 
God for anything !’” 
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WELL To RememBER.—Any persons residing 
in New Eugland, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of auy kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this oitive, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, aud returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Peterson's Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
Londen Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every se.ial work is bound as above. 





An Army For Tuk Pore.—Mr. A. H. Bris- 
bane adresses a letter to A:chbishop Hughes, 
through the Charl ston Courier, urging that, as 
the Catholic powers of Europe appear to have 
abandoned the protuction of the temporulites 
of the Church of Rome, the Catholics throagh- 
out the world be calied on to raise an army of 
500,000 men tv maintain the power and rights of 
the church. 





oor 
Justice axp Gtwirosity.—Justice and 
generosity are rarely found combined. ‘The jus: 


man is only such; the generous becomes bank- 
rapt, and cannot meet the claim of jastice. Jus- 
tice is a plain and severe virtue ; generosity is a 
splendid attribuie. Hundreds will give liberally 
to a bad-deserving object who will not pay the 
paltriest debt of honor. 
eres 

Tarrisc Avrre Trees —A mother writes 
that her file girl, seeing her father tap muple 
trees, asked, “ Why not tap apple trees to yet 
cider?” ‘Mat would only be acing like a great 
many people who, in their haste to arrive at 
coveted results, are perpetually attempting to an- 
ticipate the processes of Nutare. 

—— 

To OarsmMen —Iicis announced that an im- 
provement has been made in rowing boats, by 
which the rower can face the bow. 





It will be 


useful to siugle oarsmen, who have w steer 
their bouts. 
———-—-_—-—¢-pea- 
Wesrers Weros.—A young Mississippi 


widow is said to have spent at a single dry goods 
house in Memplis, Tennessee, last sear, fur the 
adurnment of her person, $3825. 
—_——_ «ecm es ——— 
New Yorx —The New York Directory for 
1786 had S21 uames; that of the 


has 150,303 


present year 


Dut that and that tugecher. 


OTHE FLAG 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A California paper asserts that they have fire- 
flies there large enough to cook by. 

Why is rheumatism like a glutton? 
it attacks the joints. 

Poverty sticks to a man after all his friends 
and the rest of mankind have deserted him. 

A number of sailors when bound for Epsom 
races are denominated Epsom salts. 

What is the use of sewing a garment that has 
already run to seed ? 


CF OUR UNION??+* 


| 
| 
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Because | 


It is not at all strange that Scotland, the land | 


of cakes, should be the land of Burns. 

Never hesitate to pronounce every lady’s voice 
“the finest you ever heard,” 

It is a social sin to dispute with a lady, or 
even to ditler from her in opinion. 

Young ladies should not use the most aston- 
ishing superlatives on the most trivial occasions. 

It is shocking for a young lady to admit she 
cared fora person who has ceased courting her. 

The Queen of Spain gives cigars to her ritle- 
men, because there's no smoke without fire. 

A lady’s home dress ougitt to last a long 
while; she never wears it out. 

But one old woman kissed her cow ; thousands 
of young ones kiss calves. 

Any man who has more property than another, 
is an “aristocrat” to the latter. 

Thirteen clergymen lately left New York for 
Europe on board of one steamer. 

Quven Victoria has knighted Francis HU. Sal- 
tus,of New York, for artillery improvements. 

It is sixteen years siice Protessor Morse put 
up the first telegraph in America. 

A boarding-house boy being asked what was 
the gest of all sul , answered ‘ butter.” 

‘The ocean speaks eloquently and forever, aud 
it is useless to tell it to “dry up.” 

Whoever discovers anew supply of fun, de- 
serves the name of a public benctactor. 

The best way to keep eggs trom spoiling, is to 
eat them while fresh. 

He who reels and staggers through life, takes 
the shortest cut to perdition. 

Ruuning accounts will run away with a per- 
son’s credit ut locomotive speed. 

Debtors always owe it to themselves not to for- 
get what they owe to others. 








HAY REQUIRED FOR COWS, 

Otis Brigham, of Westborough, Massachusetts, 
after seventy years’ experience in farming, says, 
in the New Bngland Farmer, that good cows will 
eat, on an average, twenty pounds of hay per 
day when giving milk, aud fifieen pounds when 
dry—not by guess work, but tested by actual 
weighing for months at atime. Then it is easy 
to calculate the cost of milk. In the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, the average value of hay is one 
cent a pound, and the average quantity of milk 
not over six quarts. At three and a half cents 
a quart, it will pay the hay bill and one cent a 
day over. If other fecdis given, the increase of 
nulk must pay for that. ‘The manure will be 
worth at least the cost<of attendance and milk- 
ing. df the milk is werth more than three aud a 
half cents, it gives a profit; and if less, a loss. 
The rule is a useful one for those who buy hay, 
as it shows them how much must be provided to 
winter a cow. We would not risk a provision of 
less thau two tons per cow. 





A Fairy Resrorative.—Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry is the most thorvughly tesied 
and long tried domestic remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, asthma, and all lupg complaints, 
that is kuown to the American public. OUrig- 
inated by a celebrated physician in regular staud- 
ing, and afier years of large experience, it 1s all 
that is claimed tor it. ‘The house of Seth W. 
Fowle & Co., of this city, by whom the Balsam 
is manufactured, is too well known in this com- 
munity to require endorsement, but suthve it to 
suy that every Lortle of the preparation is put up 
uuder the inumediate supervision of the tian it 
seif, Au iminense urray of certificates from our 
best citizens has been accumulated by the pro- 
prictors, particularizing its wonderful cures, and 
it is indeed a“ houselivid word” throughout the 
country. 





Our oniGINAL Novetettes.—By referring 
to our pubitsted list of books in another coluinn, 
it wiil be seen that we offer a large variety of en- 
tertulming sturies from able pens. Every one of 
those romances Was Witten expressly for us, and 
is gotten up in the neatest and most agreeable 
form. We send any sir of them that may be se 
lected, to oue address, fue one dollar. Enclose 
the money io this office, enumerating those that 
are dested, and the books will be sent by rewrn 
ot mail; the postage we pay in tuil, 

Seeeeneeren§-thie Sib paeneeacenmnans 

ZooLocicaL AND BoraxicaL Garpex.— 
We are inturmed that our New York friends are 
contibuting liberally to uke stock for the Zovlog- 
icaland Botanical Gurden to be lucated in the 
Central Park, New York. The capital stock is 
fixed at $500,000, uid $11,000 bas already been 
taken. When $50,000 are subscribed, the com- 
missioners will commence operations. Let us do 
“ail samme so,” as the Chiuese say, fur our Public 
Garden. 





Tne Rovat Socrery.—the Rogal Society 
of Loudon, ata recent meeting 


elected Profexsur 
A.D. Bache, Saperintendeat of the U 





S. Coust 
Survey, a Foreigu Member of the Sox iety. Of 
the fifty furetzu meuwbers, three are nuw Amer- 
leaus, VIZ., Professers Peirce, Ayusoiz and Bache. 


7s 








Deatu oF a Scerrton.—Professor Jan 
Geets, one of die mest eminent Belzian e« uiptors, 
lately ded tu the tall prime of bf. We regret 
tu swy Chat we never saw this pentleman’s mu- 
sical mane tll we saw the noice of tis death. 
emcee 
Astatic Cnorena.—The cholera is 


Malabar 


raging 
of 


by tlus awful scourge in 


with great violence on the COust 
5043 persons attacked 
January, 4458 died 


cree 


Person an.—Siney 








Webster, I 
eHy, Was lately marned tu a dauguter uf Hamii 
tou Fish, Esy., of New York 


* 


ra 


Foreign Mtems. 


The amount already subscribed in Europe to 
the memorial to Humboldt exceeds $20,000 ° 

The Sailor's Home, of London, during the 
thirty-three vears of its existence, has given sac- 
cor and shelter to 39,148 seamen. Last year 
8225 boarders were received. 

A Madrai correspondent of the London Times 
says that in the triamphal entrance of the oops 
into that city, the hero of the day was a dog 
which belonged to the riflemen of Bauza. 

The Chinese have concluded to pay the Eng- 
lish and French governments their expenses and 


| accede to all their demands, The ports and nav- 








of this | 


igation of rivers are to be free. 

A company is being formed in London to con- 
struct air tubes for the conveyance of despatches 
and parcels to and trom various parts of the me- 
tropolis. An influential direction has been 
formed, with the Marquis of Chandos as 
chairman, 

In the English House of Lords, recently, Earl 
Granville in an elaborate speech on the repeal 
of the tax on paper, declared that American pro- 
cesses for paper-making were infinitely superior 
to the English, and that England was also be- 
hind France and Japan in the manufacture of 
this important article. 

A history of Scotland states the earliest men- 
tion of coal-digging in that country occurs in 
the charter granted in 1291 to the monks of Dun- 
fertaline, by William de Oberwill, Lord of Pet- 
tincrieff, which conterred the right to dig for 
coal wherever they choose, except arable land, 
“ only for their own use, and not for sale.” 

The ship-owners of Marseilles, ina petition to 
the Minister of Commerce, assert that, to sup- 
press suddenly the dirterential navigation duties, 
would be tantamount to a forced and poms 
winding up of the attsirs of the French merchant 
navy. They confess they are not able to con- 
tend with the English, who are essentially a mar- 
itime people. The petitioners demand that the 
transactions shall be gradually accomplished 
during a term of fifteen years. 

According to the annual account of the British 
Museum, lavely presented to Parliament, no less 
a sum than £25,282 is appropriated to purchases, 
chietly of books, antiquities and minerals. About 
the same amount goes toward repairs, and $7500 
towards bookbinding. The estimate for the crr- 
rent year is £100,850, Above two thirds of the 
books placed in the library last year were pur- 
chased. The number of readers was 122,424, 
which would give an average of 418 a day. 


“ =. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Envy is a mean man’s homage. 

The chamber of sickness is the chapel of 
devotion. 

Charity is the affection of good, and faith the 
affection of truth. 

He who serves well need not be afrai? 
his wages. 

In our ordinary actions, there is 
thousand that concerns ourselves. 

True happiness consists in the 
a firm and equal mind, 

Love is the fever of the soul; 
delirium of that fever. 

Never ridicule sacred things, 
may esteem us such, however a 
appear to be. 

Never resent a supposed injur 
the views and motives of the 
on no occasion relate 

Always take the part of an absent person, who 
is censured in company, so far as truth and pro- 
priety will allow. 

“If a man makes me keep my distance,” said 
Swift, “the comfort is, he keeps his own at the 
same time.” 

It is a most mortifying reflection for any man, 
to consider what he has dove compared with 
what he might have done. 

Self-love is at once the most delicate and the 
most tenacious of our sentiments ; a mere noth- 
ing will wound it, but nothing ou earth will 
kill it. 

Many have been ruined by their fortunes ; 
many have escaped ruin by the waut of fortune. 
‘Lo obtain it, the great have become little, and 
the little, yreat. 

The forms and ceremonies of politeness may 
be dispensed with, in a measure, in the relax- 
ations and intimacies of one’s own fireside, but 
kiud attentions never. 

Extravagant people are always penurious. 
Show us a woman who pays a hundred dollars 
for ashawl, and we will show you a woman who 
will run all over town to yet her husband's shirts 
made “sixpence cheaper.” 

‘Lhe frank avowals, the stately candors, the 
noble seif-torgetting which we meet with in 
books, are very seldom met with anywhere elsy. 
When they are, let us guard them jealously, for 
they are the jewels of lite. 








Hoker's Budget. 


Why is the world like a piano? 
full of sharps and flats. 

A blow at the understanding of the people— 
The shoemaker’s strike at Lyun. 





Because it is 


A hungry man does right well to cat the egg, 
for he might starve beture it got to be uw pullet. 

We have known cats who were “sans re- 
proche,” but never one who was “ suns purr.” 

Wanted for the Directors ot the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New YorkK—A eat (with uine tails). 

The Cieveland Plaindealer says the tirst: prize 
fight was the contest between David aud Goliath. 

The Chinese picture of ambition is “a Man- 
darin trying to catch a comet by putting salt on 
his tail.” 

A drummer is the fastest man in the world, 
hecause tume beats all men, but the drummer 
bewts time. 

If there is a pig in your garden, you would 
betrer busy yourself in driving it out, than im 
speculating how it vot in. 





4 


A way passing by 9 iler’s shop, and seeing 
him measuring out mulasses, called out to liam, 
“Sir, you bave w sweet run of business. ' 

lu a speech on bebalt of a blind lum, the 
orator weavely remarked, “If all the word were 
blind, what a melanetoly sight if would be [” 

The ,irls of Battifnore, ween salatcd by sheir 
beaux, ure bly remind them that they live uuder 
dhe laws of Mar(r)jy-tand. 











A wotoriongs card player was asked by a census 
taker wiat 
pasteboards, | 

A conespondent wants to kt 
sidering the uti 


bustiiess was 





Ibm a dealer 
At reply 


was the mnoee 


ow whether, con- 





mvt the 


Z (stun, farts ore 
Rut wrong tn ca@ilinyg its “ waste of way : 
Probably the reason why se litte was written 
in the Wark Ayes was, Laat tie people «yun wot 
fet lo Wile 
A short time aco, a man become so cx mp-etely 
“wrepped in thouytet that he wus 
beled, oud seme otion the “ crain of idea 
W hen we read the alrnost interminable centencey 
} Of sume Writers, We Cantet help thouki wy at 
their readers are tu danger uf tammy swened lo 
daeuih 





Quill and Scissors. 


John Mead, formerly chief mate of the Sound 
steamer Vandertilt, bas 
charge of stealing pac kages of goods from the 
boat to the value of five or six thoasand dollars 
He has been in the employ of the company for a 
pumber of vears, and was always thought to be 
verfectly honest and trustworthy, When arrested 
Me was found to be living a very “fast ’’ life in 
New York 

Alexander Dumas pore earns $20,000 per an 
num by his indefatigable pen, and yet be is and 
has been for years up to his eyes in debt—so 
mach so that most of his income yoes to his cred 
tors He recently disposed of his right to his 
published works for $70,000 a year; and with 
the first instalment, received in advance, be has 
undertaken the long meditated trip to the Med 
iteranean in his litte yacht Monte Cristo. 

A fellow went to Liberty, Mo., to get the speme 
for $55,500 worth of bills on the bank there, 





heen arrested on a 


| but the directors thought such a demand was tk 


ing too much liberty, se they hired “ roughs " to 
mob the specie-seeker, and he was glad to receive 
his coin surreptitiously from the cashier, out of 
a back window, and escape from Liberty at 
night. 

Ina contest between two dogs and a panther, 
at Matanzas, Cuba, the proprietor of the latter 
finding his animal overmatched and evidently 


| vetting the worst of it, shot the dogs with an air 


gun. For this he was compelled to give up the 
whole of the money taken at the door, amount 
ing to $400 50, for the benefit of the poor. 

Two old residents of Upton, one of than 
blind, who have been neighbors and acquaint 


! ances for more than half a century, have been 


recently engaged in a lawsuit: at Milford, about 
the sam of $20, which was in dispute on a mu- 


| tual account current of fifteen years. A sad ex- 
ample for old age to set, truly. - 
A remarkable storm passed ¢- \aware 


= ———— 





county, Pennsylvania, recently. ‘I ’ 
lightning was the most severe eve 
rection. In many instances pey 
trated or completely stunned ‘oo 
thunder. The damage from lity 
parts of the country Was consi 
About adozen young men, 
it is said, with revolvers, 
Yale College, New Har 
and stole the Bible fror 
a stapding trick betweet 
students to steal their 
them to the officers of 
The St. Louis Vine 
ciation have commen 
niticent horticuliural 
to be devoted to the 
and vines, On 
with the che 
present see 


“ 


oe 

, . svates * 
om weather caniidat the Bupre 
me at the general erm Auburn, Wert 

to York, ig session af they could 
poh Teveytly, because 

alninatign, 

An anal ponte” 

sis of the cont 

maa 

: BCOS of ison WwW 
thinks their Hea was ex 
ably pneumonia, 

The clipper bark Da 
made the passage fro 
York in thirty-six day. 
on record, She averay 

The three street railw. 
during the hist seven mon. ,, 
existence, have carried about 
ers, and yielded the city a reve 

The devices of roguery have n 
Philadelphia thieves have assumed . 
census takers, and improve the « 
rots the houses they Visit. 

It as estimated that over 10,000 
are now ready for market in the @ 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


Marriages. 





wee ~ 





In this city, by Kew. Mr. Waterston, Mr. Willian 
Spinney to Miss Lydia 4. Nash 
By ae Miuer, Mr. Uriand UH. NiehoLon to Mise 
‘od 


’ Haskell, Mr. George Bertram to 
Auelia Boardman. si 
By Kev. Mr Auden, Mr. J. Freeman Andrews to Miss 
Aumnda M. Nowetl 

By sev. Mr Cadworth, Mr. William F. Corey to Mise 
Bile M. Jack-on 

By Bishop Eestburn, Mr. Charles Keep, of Lock port 
N.Y, to Mins Carviine W. Crockete. - 

At Charlestown, by Kev Mr. Graves, Mr. Francia J. 
Aluredar to Mrs Mary Butler. 

At Chelser, by Kev Mr Nevin, Me. Thomas KE. 8. Cot- 
tou to Mie Maria A. Butterfield 

At Koxbury), by Kev Mr. thomp on, dir. Richard 
Brackett, ot Boston, to Mise Saresh Ko Hammond 

At Sowervilie, by Kev Mr Fairbauks, Mr. David P 
Bucknam ty Mine Martua L. N ry 

At Cambri lye, by Kev Dr Putuam, Mr George Put- 
vam, Jr, of tombury, te Mie Marriet Lowel. 

At Malden, by Kev. Mr. Faumce, Mr. kutau T. Under- 
hid to Mie Maria bo Maun 

At Lexiagtow, by Kev Mr Bilis, Mr Po Warwick My od- 
map to Mise Kate A Gould 

At Waltoam, by Kev Sir Fales Mr. Joeph B. Mill, of 
Boston, fo Mine Grace M. Bigs low 

At Saugus (entre, by tev Mr Greenwood, Mr EB 
Watrou Arcold. of Bras tree, te Mie Meri V. borden 

At New Bedford, by Kew Mr Potter, Mr Custhnw F 
Hurse , of boston, to Mise Lo dia He Norton 

At Comaset, by Kew Mr Orgoud, Mr. Levi Tower, of 
Boston, Wy dime Bsiem sails 


Deaths. 


Im this city, Mr. Hervey Warhborn. 4 Mr. Cole Gan 
nett.) Mr Chearies & Hobre hk. GG Me Thoms 2 
Vratt, 2: Mr (hester Clapp. 19) Mee Bare More, 
Mre Martie: BOK mand-. &) Mire Mary 1) 6 tiem, 22, 
Mr George Wo Ww eteter, 25. Mie Abide Me owe, 44, bites 
tors & Sillerd 14. Me dole batow 62 
At Ut ipiestow: Borah Abiatt. of 
Gree Kankin, 

At Keabur), item 8 Leste 
Teogue, 1%. Mr eotn Stehmaen Wi 

At Newton Lower Felts, Mere Herriet M Rice, 2. 

At Sewo.. Centre, Sire Mary Lo May ieew, 

At tr wetree Dr Bi am chayer. 44 
Mie inne Po bulma, of Members , 22 
o Mr CauebU Ther. iA 
pert, Dew ow Vinwae Be rrill, 
in dire Latmats Pemes, 3) 
Ser tte mired 4 
pier Widwe i Bogte 56 
At Burtingtes Mre Mar * mmer, SS 
At Wied ecowe . Mere leds Weed 
At Aviou. Mir Swhey B te 
At Letter. Mee bberret 


At Sew Hed ond. Mire 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ] 


MEDITATION. 
BY J. HOWARD Wert 


‘Tis nct in a gilded palace, 
That glows with sapphire’s beam ; 
But a dense and lonely forest 
Beside a crystal stream, 


Where the gentle wavelets ripple 
In a soft, melodious flow, 

And the withered leaves of autumn 
Reflect a golden glow, 


That I fondly love to dwell. 
With my heart and harp alone, 
And sing in my plaintive strain 
My world of grief and groan 


*Tis here I've often wandered 
With her I loved so well; 

While the sky above me seemed 
Of happiness to tell. 


But she ’s gone to a better land, 
Which rises to my view; 

Where the angels plume their golden wings 
Through the endless realms of blue; 


While I am sitting all alone 
On the sad and mystic shore 

Of the beautiful, babbling, shaded brook, 
That she treads upon no more. 


But I'll not tarry long below: 
But a few more dreary hours, 
And I shall come to the pearly gates 
And vine-encircled bowers. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE SECRET CRIME, 
"ULAR NARRATIVE. 


ES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
“ Jast curious and entertaining 
and the fallibility of human 
> authors, afforded by the 
as of the Crown, from 
ent day, is the follow- 
very peculiarity of 
arranty of its truth, 
place men in posi- 
irely possible. A 
n @ somewhat sim- 
r of years since, 
“ag it to the 
many. 
re 


wu Vated, The ™, . sor 

APR, ii-favored and alntet. sin 

ce; and the men uncouth, rough 

Nor were these the only unfavor- 

3 of the place. Some of the 

spirits were criminals, 

ections of the country, 

reasonably suppose, 

‘he congenial freedom 

uggler’s life. This 

* part, young, hand- 

geous in their pecu- 

.ne time, malignant, 

<10us; the best evidence of 

, 2 the brawls which period- 

ithe village. The inhabitants of 

ag towns held the contrabandists of 

rst possible repute, and it was 

that they were guilty of other 

-$ crimes than thatof smuggling. 

the uncivilized character of the 

N—, there must be made one 

or seventeen years there had been 

*t> womanhood and beauty, in this 

y community, a being whose virtues and 

i. iess might have redeemed it from all its 

reproaches. Kate Clifford—this was her name— 

had been rescued when a mere infant by some of 

the coasters, from a wrecked merchantman, 

which foundered in a heavy gale near the shore ; 

she, it was believed, being the only person saved 

from the wreck. Thrown thus, in her earliest 

childhood, waif-like, among this peculiar people 

(a people especially zealous in bad works), she 

ripened from girlish beauty into womanly perfec- 

tion the more speedily because of the wild and 

careless freedom of her life. Tall and perfectly 

symmetrical in person, , with her dark, eloquent 

eve and musical voice, she might have well orna- 

mented any higher grade of social existence, in 
which fate might have chanced to place her. 

And yet, there was that in her daily intercourse 
with the rudest of those who surrounded her, 
which elsewhere would be soughtin vain. They 
treated her with a deference and respect which 
fully showed that she was acknowledged among 
them as a superior being—in fact, she seemed to 
hold the same relation with them that a queen 
might to her loyal subjects. 

The leaders of the young and desperate spirits 
to whom allusion has been made, and themselves 
the most desperate and unscrupulous of any, were 
Edgar Carroll and Mark Maynard. Eaeh was 
the leader of an admiring class, and they had 
hitherto been rivals in all matters connected with 
their occupation. Now, however, they met in a 
rivalry more fierce, more anxious than any which 
had yet engaged their minds. Both seemed 
simultaneously to have suddenly become aware 
of the peculiar beauty of Kate Clifford—and with 
the headlong impulsiveness which characterized 
all of their passi they abandoned for the 
while all other pursuits, and devoted themselves 
exclusively to her service. But it was at best a 
hopeless love from the first. Both seemed to 
feel instinctively, that a prize so bright & this 











which they were seeking, was far beyond their 


| 
| 


grasp—that Kate Clifford, matchless as she was, | 


in her loveliness of person and refinement of | 


spirit, could never mate with them, and that 





| 
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their vanity in this direction was destined to 
work no protit to either. Yet, with a gloomy, 
dogued obstinacy, they continually met each 
other in her society, happy to receive the occa- 
sional smiles which the womanly vanity and co- 
quetry of their idol prompted her to bestow 
upon them, while at the same time, their half- 
rude, half-bashful advances were received with a 
quiet dignity which effectually abashed them. 


A few words will be amply sufficient to de- | 


scribe the sentiments of the village beauty tow- 
ards these hopeless aspirants for her love. Se- 
cretly despising them both, she yet encouraged 
their passions sufficiently to keep it alive, from 
the gratification afforded her by the knowledge 
that her power had been strong enough to hum- 
ble two such ungovernable natures to her feet ; 
and in the lack of hearts more congenial to con- 
quer, with a coquettish exercise of her charms 
of person and mind, which half-invited, half-re- 
pelled, and at the same time almost crazed her 
admirers, she readily coerced them into a perfect 
state of submissive devotion, that filled their 
every thought and act. 

Not far from the village, separated from it by 
a strip of the forest, filled with underwood (which 
we shall have occasion to refer to hereafter), 
stood the lofty turrets of Grenvillé Castle. And 
it was while matters were in the position just 
described, at the village, that Lord Robert, the 
present representative of the noble family whose 
name he bore, took up his abode there, with 
the avowed i ion of g it indefinitely. 

The history of this nobleman, young, hand- 
some @nd wealthy as he was, was as brief as in- 
structive. Naturally of a generous and impul- 
sive temperament, upon succeeding to his ances- 
tral title, five years previous to the date of this, 
his first appearance at Grenville Castle, tempted 
by the le of gay panions, and betrayed 
by his own teo ardent spirits, he had plunged into 
the whirlpool of metropolitan life, and enjoyed 
to satiety the intoxication which its splendid sins 
offered him. Tired and disgusted at length 
with the heartless emptiness of his life, his better 
nature once more gaining the predominance, he 
emerged from the gay haunts of London, for- 
swore its dissipations forever, and resolved to 
abandon at the same time all his vicious associ- 
ates and habits. In p of this resol 
he came to the castle, bringing with him a num- 
ber of domestics, and entered at once upon the 
new course of life which he had prescribed for 
himself. 

It was the second morning after his arrival, 

“» walking upon the headland which t 
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N ; in addition to which he wore a wide- 
brimmed hat, slouched low down over his eyes. 
One of the servants just then issued from the 


castle, and to him the man directed the inquiry, | 


in a gruff voice : 
“ What's all this—what's going on inside *” 


“A wedding—who is the bride?” 
The servant shook his head. 


The other name I don’t remember, but I should 
know it if I should hear it spoken.” 

“ Kate?’ the other exclaimed, with startling 
emphasis. ‘“ Not Kate Clifford ?” 

“ Yes, that was it. I remember—” 

A curse—an oath—an imprecation, so bitter, 
so fearful, that the servitor recoiled with astonish- 
ment, dropped from the lips of the stranger. 
The latter instantly raised his glaring, bloodshot 
eyes towards the window of the drawing-room, 
just above him, where a moment before the shad- 
owy silhouettes of the figures of Lord and Lady 
Grenville had appeared, sharply defined upon 
the light drapery which intervened between them 
and the strange spectator. With the most hate- 
ful fury depicted upon his malignant face, the 
latter shook his clenched hand repeatedly towards 
the window, uttered another and most frightful 
imprecation, and disappeared. 

Indulgent reader, we have told thus far what 
might reasonably pass for a love story; your 
pardon—we had no intention of doing so at the 
outset. We must censure this insane pen of ours, 
ever too ready as it is, to scribble its way into 
the hedrtsome experiences of life, and to ignore 
the severe actualities. And if the reader has 
perchance become interested in this chance love 
story (for, upon cur honor, it wrote itself, almost ; 
that is, the love part of it), we are sure he will 
pardon us for marring it so sadly as we must, in 
order to introduce the actual facts upon which it 
is based. 

Two days had elapsed since the wedding at the 
castle, and the hilarity connected with the event 
had suffered no perceptible diminution. Upon 
the morning of the third, an equestrian expedi- 
tion was projected, and as the plan met the hearty 
concurrence of all, prep were i Ai 
ly made. All were speedily in the saddle, save 
Lord Robert and his bride, and in a moment 
they also appeared. The former lifted the lady 
lightly to her saddle, and then looked for an in- 
stant from her graceful form, clad in a closely- 
fitting riding-habit of green, to the plume which 











t he accidentally enc d Kate 

» stood near the edge of the cliff, 

the gipsey hat which she wore 

rambles, and with her black 

d streaming back in wild luxuri- 

oulders, her eyes lighted with 

atthe scene she beheld, and 

ercise burning faintly through 

of her complexion, she was 

1e sea, as it heaved its white- 

‘,1 perpetual restlessness, and 

fed Sf the summer sun. 

Lord Robert pauseu involuntarily, and gazed 

with the fascination of admiration and surprise 

upon the beautiful girl. Never, he secretly con- 

fessed, had he seen anything in the shape of wo- 

man one half so lovely—no, not even the proud- 

est belles of the metropolis. How long he might 

have gazed, unconscious of anything save her 

presence, must have been problematical; but a 

slight noise made by him drew her attention 

towards him, and her color deepened as she en- 

countered his earnest eyes. Raising his hat with 

a respectful bow, Lord Robert passed on, query- 

ing in his own mind who and what the lady—for 
so he mentally styled her—could be. 

His curiosity upon this point was soon satisfied 
by inquiries, and the story of Kate Clifford’s ro- 
mantic introduction and life among the people of 
N—, increased his interest in her. Frequent 
meetings, always accompanied by a bow upon 
his part, and a smile of recognition from her, 
speedily ripened into an acquaintance. And that 
Lord Grenville’s admiration gradually warmed 
into affection, is d d by the fact that he 
now sought her company daily, and that their 
rambles were never as before, taken in solitude. 

The event of this intimacy was certain from 
the first. Its causes may be briefly recited. Fur- 
ther companionship with Kate Clifford had fully 
persuaded Lord Robert that he had at last dis- 
covered the great predominant necessity of his 
life—a woman, beautiful in mind as in person, of 
a congenial heart, and who loved him truly and 
devotedly. And upon his part the passion was 
most ardently reciprocated ; for the first time in 
his wayward life, he had gained the experience of 
a pure and earnest passion. What the world 
might say he cared not. He had discarded for- 
ever the heartless conventionalities of his former 
life, and was now living, and so meant to live, 
in virtuous and happy seclusion. And after 
what has just been said, the reader will find no 
great difficulty in believing that Kate had con- 
sented to share this existence with him. 

It was hardly eight months subsequent to 
Grenville’s arrival, that the castle blazed with 
light ene evening in honor of the marriage of its 
lord with the beauty of the villagay Every win- 
dow held a dozen lighted tapers, and soon music 
lent its witchery to the joy of the evening. A 
merry company of Lord Grenville’s friends, male 
and female, were gathered within to rejoice in 
his happiness ; and more than one of the gentle- 
men present, as he looked towards Kate, now 
Lady Grenville, as, robed in @ dress of the pur- 
est white, her hair twined with orange blossoms, 
and her beautiful face beaming with pride and 
joy, she leaned lovingly on the arm of her hus- 

band—more than one of these secretly envied 
the latter his choice. 
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the feet of the dancers tripped the merriest, and 
the mirth and joy of those within was at its 


have been witnessed without. Attracted by the 
glare of light from the castle, a man had just 
crossed the meadows which lay between it and 
the sea, and pausing before the great entrance, 


in the dress usually worn by the inhabitants of 





hadowed her face. 

“ Bend thee hither a moment, my Lady Kate, 
I have something to whisper,” he said, with 
mock gravity. And as she inclined towards 
him, yielding to the pressure of his arm, he 
snatched a kiss from her lips. Her riding-whip 
descended lightly upon his shoulders, and with a 
merry laugh she transferred the blow to her horse, 
which bounded fleetly away. Waving her cap in 
laughing defiance, she increased the speed of her 
flight, pursued now by the whole company, 
headed by Sir Robert. It was the sunniest of 
April days, the air was soft and balmy, and the 
hoofs of the horses severed ‘the violets as they 
passed, while many a laborer suspended his toil 
as the gallant cavalcade swept past him, enlivened 
with gleeful shouts and peals of merriment, as 
Lady Kate still led the mad gallop over league 
after league of grassy plains. 

Laugh on right merrily, goodly companions ! 
Gaze proudly, Lord Robert, at your peerless 
bride—kiss your hand again to her, in answer to 
her repeated defiance! But never again shall 
she feel the pressure of your lips—that playful 
kiss was the last!) When her lips again meet 
yours, two shall be white and cold, chilled with a 
lasting coldness ! 

Running through the centre of the wood which 
lay between the castle and the village, once be- 
fore referred to, was a sinuous path, barely of 
sufficient width to allow two horsemen to pass 
abreast. The sun had passed perhaps half way 
from the zenith to the horizon, when our cayal- 
cade entered the forest from the village side, and 
proceeded leisurely towards the castle. Lord 
Robert and Kate led the way, riding together, 
and the others followed, each lady riding by her 
cavalier. A third of the way had been passed, 
and the leaders had just turned an abrupt curve 
in the path. Lord Robert turned his face towards 
his bride, smiling approval at a light jest she had 
uttered—the first words of a retort were upon 
his lips, when the report of a pistol, which still 
sounded too heavy for that of a pistol, rang 
through the forest. Lord Grenville recled in the 
saddle, clutched wildly at his loosened rein, fell 
forward upon the neck of his horse and instantly 
expired ! 

In men of well-balanced minds, the presence 
of alarming danger has the effect of exciting in- 
stant action. Before the echoes of the fatal shot 
had died away, four of the gentlemen had thrown 
themselves from their saddles; two rushed to se- 
cure the rearing and terrified horse, which still 
bore the weight of his dead master ; the others 
threw themselves upon a man whom their quick 
eyes had detected standing within the wood, still 
holding in his hand a loaded pistol. The prompt- 
ness of their action allowed no chance for escape ; 
and though the prisoner at firststruggled violent- 
ly with his captors, he was unceremoniously 
hurled senseless to the earth by the indignant 
hands of one of them. 

Lord Robert was at once lifted carefully from 
his saddle and stretched upon the grass, his head 
resting upon the knee of one of his friends. A 
round, smooth hole in the very centre of his 
white forehead, marked too surely the passage of 


of doom upon the ear of Lady Grenville. Turn- 
ing her eyes in a frenzy of horror towards the 
man, who was just recovering from the stunning 
effects of the blow he had received, and who had 
arisen to a sitting posture—a hand being laid 


heavily upon either shoulder—and then seeking 
“ It is my lord’s wedding night,” was the reply. | 





the murderous bullet. Anxiously the companions | 


gathered around the spot, the dies sobbing with 
terror, and leaning upon their attendants, them- 


| selves hardly less moved. Lady Kate was kneel- 
And while the music swelled the loudest, while | 


} 


ing by the side of her slain husband, clasping his 
cold hand tightly in hers, and repressing for the 


; moment the crushing agony which blanched her 
height, a strange and significant spectacle might | 


face to a deathly whiteness. One of the gentle- 
men placed his fingers upon Lord Robert's pulse, 
but it failed to respond to the pressure. Asa 


last test, his hunting-frock and waistcoat were | 
| torn open, and the hand pressec upon his heart. 
gazed curiously at the windows. He was clothed | 


It was still—the breast itself wai hardly warm! 


once more the paling features of the dead, she 


“My husband—Mark Maynard—O, you have 
murdered him !” 

Slowly, sadly, and with heavy hearts, the cav- 
alcade returned to the castle, bearing with it the 
dead, the still insensible lady, and the prisoner. 
Three days after, Sir Robert Grenville was placed 
in his ancestral tomb, mourned by his friends, 
but most of all by his bereaved and heart-broken 
bride. As for Mark Maynard, he exhibited from 
the first moment of his arrest, a brutal indiffer- 
ence which added to the universal indignation 
felt in the neighborhood against him. So preva- 
lent indeed did the absolute conviction of his 
guilt appear, that it became plainly evident that 
an impartial trial in the county where the offence 
was committed, would be simply impossible ; 
and a successful application was made soon after 
indictment, for a change of venue. London was 
designated as the proper place of trial, and the 
cause was accordingly placed upon the calendar 
of the then next ensuing Old Bailey. 





Aside from the deep interest usually attending 
the examination of a capital crime, the trial of 
Mark Maynard elicited a degree of excitement 
and curiosity rarely equalled, even in London. 
The popularity of Lord Grenville, the singular 
circumstances of the crime, and general sym- 
pathy for Lady Kate, drew together such a 
throng upon the morning of the trial as the court- 
room had never before held. 

The evidence of the prosecution was brief, di- 
rect, and of itself conclusive. The place and 
particulars of Lord Robert’s death were proved 
by Lady Grenville, and a number of those who 
had accompanied them, as well as the arrest cf 
Maynard within ten feet of the murdered man’s 
horse, holding the discharged pistol. So plain 
and convicting, in fact, was the testimony, that 
there seemed no loophole for escape. Upon the 
part of the defence, however, a most singular 
and startling fact was proven—and that by the 
witnesses for the prosecution. Both Lady Gren- 
ville and the two who immediately followed her- 
self and husband as they rode through the forest, 
testified unequivocally, and with positive certain- 
ty, that at the instant of the report of the pistol, 
Lord Robert had turned in his saddle, looking 
towards Lady Grenville, so that his face was 
turned directly from the spot where Mark May- 
nard was discovered! It was further proved that 
the wound was in the forehead, that the bullet 
penetrated barely half way through the head, and 
that not the slightest trace of a wound was visi- 
ble anywhere else upon his head or body! Here 
was a contradiction as strange as it was unex- 
pected ; and as the facts were shown with the ab- 
solute certainty of eye-witnesses, they seemed at 
first glance to preclude the possibility of the 
prisoner’s guilt And yet, if Mark Maynard 
was innocent, who could be guilty? There was 
but one report—there had been no other human 
being seen by the party since its entrance into the 
forest ; and the circumstances of his arrest, deeply 
significant as they were, and which were not at- 
tempted to be explained, told heavily against him. 
Resort was had to other witnesses—every person 
who had been present was placed upon the stand, 
and each, so far as his or her position at the mo- 
ment of the shot allowed a positive declaration, 
promptly corroborated the facts of the case, as 
they already stood. 

The evidence closed here; and in an argu- 
ment of great ingenuity aud power, the prison- 
er’s counsel insisted that the testimony, as it 
stood, demanded the acquittal of Maynard. 
Every conceivable hypothesis was made use of 
to account for his presence at the place of the 
murder, under circumstances so suspicions ; and 
it was particularly urged, that no inquiry must 
be made as to the possibility of the deed having 
been committed by some other than Maynard ; 
that upon failure to fix the crime absolutely upon 
him as its perpetrator, he must necessarily be ac- 
quitted. The public prosecutor followed, review- 
ing the evidence at length, and drawing from it 
the inference of Maynard’s guilt ; and the judge, 
in a charge which seemed to incline rather tow- 
ards the prisoner, dwelt with much emphasis 
upon the legal principle, that if there appeared to 
the jury a reasonable and well-grounded doubt of 
the prisoner's guilt, he must receive the benefit of 
it and his discharge. For more than forty-eight 
hours after the case was finally submitted to 
them, the jury remained out in doubtful consul- 
tation. And when Maynard’s friends had grown 
confident of an unchangeable disagreement, if 
not an absolute acquittal, they returned with a 
verdict of guilty! 

Upon the following day the prisoner was ar- 
raigned for sentence. Upon being asked what he 
had to say why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced upon him, with the sullen indifference 
that had characterized his appearance through 
the trial, he replied : 

“Nothing; what should I say, except to say 
I'm glad he’s dead? And if there’s any doubt 
as to who killed him, I may as well say now, that 
I hid myself where they found me, and waited 
there, because I wished to kill him—and that I 
did kill him! How the wound came in his fore- 
head, I neither know nor care; it’s enough to 
satisfy me, that I put it there !” 

None, after this brutal declaration, could enter- 
tain a shadow of doubt as to the justice of the 
verdict, and it was followed by groans and hisses 
of indignati The miserable man, unmoved 
and defiant to the last, was immediately sentenced 
to death, and a month after suffered the awful 
penalty of the law, with an unflinching fortitude 
which was worthy of a better end. 








Twenty-five years had passed since the occur- 
rence of the events above detailed, and this lapse 
of time had almost obliterated the strange tale of 
the death of Lord Grenville from the public 
mind. Twenty-five years of chastened sorrow 


“He is dead!” The words fal like the voice | had passed over the head of Lady Kate, and left 


husband of a day, as it were, she fond) y che 
his remembrance, patiently wa 
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it prematurely gray Grief, Nunted and « 
ing, had lef her the mere wreck of her forme: 


loveliness | yet, true to the men 
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which should re-unite them So rare and bean 


, tiful a fidelity as this, gained for her the hearty 
sank senseless into the arms of one of the ladies, | 
| with the feebly-uttered words : 

“He called her Kate, once when I was by. | 


sympathy and esteem, alike of the peer and the 


peasant; and thus, secluded from observation 


| 
} at the castle, she calmly lived out the last years 





of her sorrowfully romantic lite. | Qocasionally, 
however, she left her retreat to minister at the 
couch of sickness, or in the hovel of poverty— 
and frequently her presence in the cottages 
of the rude smugglers of the village, caused her 
name to be coupled with prayers and blessings, 
from lips which were far more accustomed to 
boisterous profanity. 

Upon a wild, wintry night of January, when 
the snow fell fast and thick, and the shricking 
blast swept in with icy chilliness from the sea, a 
smuggler lay dying in one of the huts of N——. 
He was a powerful, stalwart man of the middle 
age, and his face, roughly bearded and hardened, 
bore the marks of fierce and life-long 
A ghastly sword-wound, laying open bone and 
brain, received the day before in a desperate 
struggle with the crew of a revenue-vessel, upon 
the beach, showed the cause of his prostration. 
For more than twenty-four hours he had lain 
there without sense or motion, but sinking rapid- 
ly, as could be perceived from his hard, irregular 
breathing, more faintly drawn at every inspira. 
tion. Suddenly opening his eyes, his conscious. 
ness returning in the hour of death, he exclaimed, 
in a thrilling whisper : 

“Call Lady Grenville—bring Kate Clifford to 
my bedside! For God's sake, don’t delay—I'm 
dying—but I will live till she comes ! 
hasten !” 

His wife immediately despatched a messenger 
to the castle, and before an hour had elapsed, 
Lady Grenville entered the cottage. As she 
seated herself by the bedside, the dying smugyler 
fastened his eyes eagerly upon her face, and 
asked : 

“Do you know me, Lady Kate ?” 

She looked earnestly at him, and then shook 
her head negatively. How could she recognize 
him? Time itself is a wonderful transformer of 
the human countenance ; but add to this tw enty- 
five years of crime, and the loose rein of all evil 
passions, and the change must be great indeed ! 

“Then let me iell you,” the man huskily 
whispered. “Listen, my lady, for I’ve a strange 
story for yourear! J am Edgar Carrol/—and 
this right hand sped the bullet which slew your 
husband !” 

“You—you the murderer!” his auditor ex- 
claimed, recoiling in horror and surprise. “ How 
can this be ?—Mark Maynard was convicted and 
hung for the crime !” 

“ Ay—and ‘twas a fit punishment for the inter- 
meddling fool!” was the vindictive rejoinder, ac- 
companied by a hateful gleam of the eye. 
“ Fool—who made him an avenger?” he contin- 
ued, vehemently. “I was well satisfied to let 
him hang. But no matter, let me tell my tale 
while 1 have speech to tell it.” 

“You can forgive me, Lady Kate, for loving 
you as I did, if not for killing the man whom 
you loved. 1 was an idiot to think of you>but 
you compelled me to do it. You, Lady Kate— 
you were the cause of Sir Robert's death !” 

“In Heaven’s name, wretched man, explain 
yourself! What can you mean?” the terrified 
woman asked. 

“Tt is true as God’s word!” was the wildly- 
spoken rejoinder. “ Why did you craze me with 
your beauty? Why did you smile upon me, till 
the lurking devil in my heart made me swear to 
kill Lord Grenville, because you had chosen him 
to smile upon, and not me? It was a bitter oath, 
I promise you. I swore it before the castle, 
upon your bridal night—and I kept it most re- 
ligiously! But hearken only for a moment,”’ he 
emitinued, as his listener averted her pale and 
tearful face, “and you shall knowall. I hid my- 
self in the forest, some distance from the peth, 
the next day, with a loaded pistol, and waited for 
your party to pass. At last the moment came ; 
you rode upon the side nearest me, and Lord 
Grenville just beyond. I fired just as he turned 
his face toward you, and the ball lodged in his 
forehead, as I meant it should. And at the 
very instant, af the second when I tired, I saw the 
flash of a pistol, directly opposite me; and th: 
bullet from that pistol entered the very tree be- 
hind which I stood! You can find it there to- 
day, without question. 

“You will forgive me, Lady Kate’ Lord 
Robert died—Maynard died—I’m dying—and 
you, too, must one day die ! 
killing him. Smile once, just as you used to, to 
show that you forgive it. There—God bless you, 
—God forgive me!” 

A faint smile of forgiveness illumined for an 
instant the pallid features of the lady. Before 
the eyes of the penitent outlaw, it shone like the 
hasbinger of eternal peace. Seizing her hand, 
he pressed it convulsively to his bearded lips, and 
then fell back upon his pallet, dead. 

“it is perhaps unnecessary to add the explana- 
tion, that Mark Maynard had suffered death at 
the hands of the hangman, in profound ignorance 
that he was innocent of the murder of Lord 
Grenville, in fact. Innorent in fret, but not in 
heart ; and it can hardly be sal that the unpar- 
alleled train of accidents which consigned him 
to the gallows, visited him with an unmerited 
doom. 


passions, 


Hasten, 


Don’t curse me for 


—_——————"—_- Bee eo - 
A SCOTCH LEAP YEAR STORY. 


A bachelor in the village of Carnoustie, having 
been left alone in the house with the servant, one 
evening lately, had heen sitting merlitatively, 
when the room door was thrown open. and the 
fair “help” appeared, and told him that she 
could live no longer without him, and conseqwernt- 
ly that he must marry her, and the sooner the 
better. The astonishment of the gentleman was 
so great, that ome time elapsed before he could 
reply im the pegative, and the dameel was coolly 
preparing to act as mistress, when he ordered ber 
to quit his presence, which she did after some 
hesitation. Next morning, acting apon the ad 
vice of a friend, the persecuted hachelor dismimed 
the abagail, whe found herself expelled from a 
house, of which she fondly imagined she would 
soon become the mistress. 
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VOYAGE OF THE EVENING STAR. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


“So you're quite determined upon it, pet ©” 

The young girl addressed looked up from her 
embroidery with a bright smile. 

“Quite, papa—that is, if you don’t object !” 

“Object ' of course I object. I meant the 
ship should have your own name. ‘ Evening 
Star!’ Romantic nonsense ! 
posed you would call her the Lizzie Gray, you 
shouldn't have christened her.” 

“Now, papa, I can’t admire your taste. 
Think how much prettier to name that splendid 
Ship for the glorious evening star, than to call | 
her after such a prosaic little body as I—Lizzie 
Gray !” 

“Nonsense! the evening star can’t hold a 
candle to you, Lizzie.” 

The young girl laughed merrily. 


“ Think of the associations too, papa! When | 


the ship comes in sight, it will recall Venus 
rising from the sea, And then I fancy it is a 
good omen. She will be under Neptune’s 
especial protection. You know he was always 
friendly to Venus.” 

“Famous reasoning, that!” 

“And QO, papa, I can’t bear to think of a ship 
having my name. Just fancy the Lizzie Gray 
reported off the Bermudas, laden with so 
many hogsheads of molasses. It would mortify 
me to Aeath.”” 

“You're a silly little goose. Burt you can’t 
cheat me, you rogue. You’ve some private and 
personal reason for wanting her called the Even- 
ing Star—you know you have. There’s James, 
now—Vll ask him what it is. Don’t blush, 
Lizeic. Lsha’n’t let you marry him, that’s cer- 
tain; and you wont run away from your old 
father—eh, child?” 

There were steps heard upon the piazza just 
then, a tinkling of the door-bell, and presently a 
tall, fine-looking young man entered.  Lizzie’s 
checks grew rosier, as she gave him her hand, 
and somehow she managed to drop her ball of 
worsted ; and what with her quick stooping to 
get it and James’s anxiety to save her the trou- 
Lie, their heads came together, there was a laugh 
from Captain Gray—and when Lizzie lifted her 
face again, she was rosier than ever. 

“Upon my word, you’ve found out a new way 
ef greeting each ether. Where did you find the 
fashion, Lizzie ?”’ 

“James brought it home from foreign parts,” 
replied Lizzie, rubbing her forehead. 

“Well, well, it was a striking meeting,” 
laughed her father. “James,” he continued, 
“what do you think ¢ This girl refases to name 
the ship Lizzie Gray, after her worshipful self, 
but goes wandering away among the planets. 
Very vexatious, isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes, sir—perhaps so, if you had fixed 
uponaname. But since Lizzie was to chris- 
ten it—” 

“O, it’s all right, of course. Ifshe had chosen 
to call it the Flying Dutchman, it wasn’t my bus- 
iness—only the deuce of it is that she didn’t 
choose to call it Lizzie Gray.” 

“Why, papa, if you care so much—” 

“Tdon’t care much, child; you shall have 
your own way. And by the by, my way is to- 
wards the shipyard. So good morning to you— 
and mind you don’t get sentimental !” 

And the stalwart captain now strode away to 
look after the last touches now being given to the 
“Evening Star,” and Lizzie and James were left 
alone together. 

One would have said that the captain’s depar- 
ture had a very sobering effect, for Lizzie could 
not see te tell the scarlets from the crimsons for 
the tears that kept gathering ; and whether from 
sympathy, or contagion, James’s face assumed a 
very dolefel expression. He drew a chair near 
her work-table, but he could not seem to say any- 
thing very consoling. It was only “Lizzie— 
dear Lizzie!” 

“T don’t know why it is, James,” said Lizzie, 
brushing away the sparkling drops, “but some- 
how I feel strangely about the ship. I have 
never felt so about any of your other voyages.” 

“T think there is always something sad about 
the sailing of a new ship,” said James, thought- 
fully. “Always, in the midst of our most san- 
guine plans and preparations for the future, a 
sense of sad foreboding comes in to trouble us, 
and one feels it more in thinking of a vessel's 
first vorage—so many mysteries lie before her, 
so many possible daggers to be met. But, Liz- 
rie, there are some reasons why we should both 
look forward to this voyage, or rather my return 
from it, with pleasure.” 

“T do look forward to your retarn,” said Liz- 
smiling faintly. “But it is hard for my 
thoughts to leap over the intervening absence.” 

Now James would not voluntarily have made 
Lizzie ery, for the world; and yet I dare affirm 
that he was positively glad to see the great drops 
cather again. Somehow he was more successful 
in his efforts at consoling her this time, for pres- 
Lizzie’s own gay smiles chased away the 
tears, as the morning sunshine dissipates the dew. 

“Yon must learn to be a famous little house- 
keeper, Lizzie, while I'm gone. Imagine a little 
cottage on the hill there, fronting the sea—the 
snuggest, cosiest breakfast-room in the world 


zie, 


ently 


heliotrope in the room—a dainty table charm- 
ingly spread—and, above all, a pretty little lady 
in pink wrapper pouring coffee !”” 

«(), James, what an imagination!” said Liz- 
™, looking shyly pleased. “Do you really 
fancy sach things t” 

“ Indeed I do, and please God it shall not al- 
be fancy, bat one day a blessed reality. 
When L come home from this voyage, Lizzie, I 
ehall k to your father again. I shall have a 
nicht to do so, and for that matter I might now. 
My salary is adequate and my future promising, 
bat perhaps itis best to wait.” He hoped she 
would pot assent so warmly. 

“©, ves, Tam sare it is, so that papa should 


not have any excuse for being unwilling. You'll 
} 


ware 









be quite rich then, James—wont you” 
He 


looked smilingly into her blae eves. 


If I hadn't sup- | 
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} « Quite rich, Lizzie, if all goes well.” 

Are our young man and maiden getting senti- 
mental * It isa pity that they should do so, 
after having been so kindly warned by the cap- 

| tain. It is, however, a vein into which young 
| people are apt to fall, especially when they stand 


Lizzie did—for they had been lovers almost since 
| they were children. Certain it is that it was 
Lizzie who found a seat upon James's sled, 
whenever the roads were snowy and the way 
home from school seemed longer than usual. 
Sometimes he slyly conveyed a handful of chest- 
nuts her dinner-pail, or, with an audacity 
which surprised himself, gave her a ripe pear or 
a bunch of posies. You know that Cupid is an 
arrant rogue, and with cunning malice chooses 
the i it and pecting for his victims ; 
so you can well imagine that when Lizzie and 
James grew up, they found themselves hopelessly 
fast in his toils. Not that James had even the 
least wish to escape them. He wore fis chitins 
very cheerfully—as why should he not, when 
they bound him to such acharming girl as Lizzie 
Grayt If you had seen Lizzie’s home, you 
would never have thought to find so pretty a bird 
in it, for it was a wild, bleak-looking place— 
nothing but the tossing, moaning sea and the 
white beach in front, long ledges of rock on either 
side, and in the rear, wide fields arid and cheer- 
less as coast lands usually are. It was apart 
from the town, too, and Lizzie had few compan- 
ions and few amusements. There was reason 
enough for sadness and moping discontent, if 
Lizzie had not been gifted with as gay a temper- 
ament as ever a young maiden was heir to. You 
would recognize it in her sunny face all aglow 


{ 





and in the very wave and toss of her nut-brown 
curls that flirted with the summer airs in such 
joyous abandon. 

This merry spirit kept her singing about the 
house all day long, just to let out the musie that 
was inher; it made her the idol of James’s 
heart, and the light of her father’s eyes. It was 
inseparable from her beauty, for Lizzie had 
beauty—as what New England maiden has not? 
She bloomed in the dark, old house; and for 
one to meet her there unawares, was like finding 
a flower in a gloomy cavern. In the dreariest 
places on the wide earth—hidden caves damp 
and noisome, upon the mountain tops, in the 
green chambers of ocean, af even apon the 
shores of that frozen sea which in awful loneli- 
ness and strange, weird power, sobs around the 
poles—mosses green and fresh, lichens, and ten- 
der, pale blooms of many names, grow in their 
simple beauty ; and thus, in the most unprom- 
ising corners, human beauty will blossom. 


with its gladness, in the twinkle of her blue eyes,” 


have thought so, if they could have read his 
thoughts as he walked down to the shipyard on 
the morning of which we have spoken, throwing 


back his head and swaying from side to side ashe | 


went—for the captain belonged to the genus of ma- 


had never been thoroughly acclimated on shore. 


“That was a bright thought of mine,” he 


| rine animals, and having been caught late in life, | 
| in such a relation to each other as James and | 


chuckled to himself, “to send that fellow off for | 


three years. If young Simonds don’t cut him 
out, he’s a spooney. I hope James will do well, 
too! Kindest thing I could do for him—not to 
let him tie himself down toa wife! Young folks 
never do know which side their bread is buttered 
on. Just the thing for me, too! That money 
of James’s came just in time to prevent my 
taking up that last note. Confounded tight 
place I got in, there!) Old Simonds's work, I'd 
wager; but I'll keep straight now.” And the 
captain shook his head, as his great Newfound- 
land was wont to do upon coming out of the 
water. 

The bright days of June saw the last touch 
put to the Evening Star—the captain and crew 
had been engaged—the ship launched and chris- 
tened in presence of a numerous crowd of spec- 
tators, and in the full blaze of sunshine and 
beauty and festal attire. It was the largest and 
most costly vessel that had yet been built in the 
village of K——, and few of the coast towns of 
Maine had sent out nobler craft than that bleak 
village. Great had been the interest felt in the 
Evening Star by the good townspeople, and there 
was a feeling of personal pride in her successful 
completion. Most of the seamen, too, were na- 
tives of the village, the captain was the son of a 
prominent citizen, and it was natural that a 
sense of ownership in her should exist among 
the people. 

In busy preparation the weeks slipped away, 
and at last one July day the Evening Star lay 
in the harbor, ready to spread her white wings 
and float away with the next tide. It was three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and James stepped upon 
the wharf, and’ making his way through the 
crowd of idlers which pressed around, took the 
path which led to Lizzie’s home. It was his last 
visit upon shore, and the natural sadness of de- 
parture was heightened by an ominous forebod- 
ing which depressed his spirits, and which, strive 
as he would, he could not shake off. Three 
nights previous, a strange dream had come to 
James. He was not of an excitable tempera- 
ment, or the prey of morbid fancies, and that this 
dream should make so vivid an impression upon 
him, surprised him even more than the dream 
itself. 

In his sleep, he passed through all the inci- 





I don’t know that Captain Gray app d 

his daughter fully; he probably wouldn’t have 
understood the romance that nestled away in her 
heart, but he knew she was amiable and charm- 
ing—and when he counted up the thousands he 
should give her, he was smitten by the wish of 
allying them with other thousands. Never much 
given to sentiment, the brief period of his life 
when he wooed Lizzie’s mother with as romantic 
professions of love as most people sometimes ut- 
ter, had slipped out of his memory; and he did 
not see why Lizzie could not like a rich ship- 
master’s son as well as her cousin James—an 
energetic, well-principled young man indeed, and 
toward whom the captain felt kindly as the 
nephew of his lost wife, but whose good qualities 
were not numerous or attractive enough to out- 
balance the substantial advantage of wealth. 
This was the captain’s view of the matter, and it 
was that which most unromantic middle-aged 
people would have taken. Nevertheless, as a pro- 
fessed story-teller, I feel bound to protest against 
the captain’s notions, and I quite approve of the 
course Lizzie and James pursued. Their rela- 
tionship made it natural that they should meet 
often and familiarly ; and you know that often, 
under pretence of knitting closer the ties of con- 
sanguinity, Cupid slyly manages to do a little 
business on his own behalf. The captain's am- 
bitious views in regard to Lizzie were quite well 
known among his intimate acquaintances, even 
when she was a tiny maiden of three or four; 
andas she grew to womanhood, beautiful and 
winning, it was not to be supposed that he would 
relinquish his plans, and, therefore, when James 
modestly made known his affection for her, and 
besought the father’s sanction, he was not much 
surprised, though a good deal grieved, to find his 
suit coolly waived as if it were a mere boyish 
freak. 
“A very pretty fancy, my boy!” said the old 
captain, with provoking good humor. “ Very 
natural, too—yes, very! But of course you see 
it wont do atall. Lizzie your wife! Ha, ha— 
a capital joke—a very pretty fancy! Excuse 
me, but it’s really quite amusing. It is very for- 
tunate you've such a sober old fellow as I to keep 
you right, else you might really carry this piece 
of nonsense to ridiculous lengths—yes, really. 
A capital joke, upon my word!” 

Very provoking it was to James to be treated 
thus ; but he was a cool-headed young man, and 
seeing it would do no good to get angry, wisely 
kept his temper. He resolutely set to work to 
win Lizzie by making himself her equal in a 
worldly point of view. Out at sea, when the 
| storm roughened the waves, it was the thought of 
| her that kept him cheerful and hopeful. He had 





, | made several successful vovages, going out as 
with your flowers in the window and the scent of 


supercarzo ; and taking at the same time a per- 
sonal interest in the speculation, he had accumn- 
lated a considerable sam—the more creditable to 
his ability since he had a mother and young 
| brother to provide for out of his gains. When 
he came back from his last voyage, he had found 
a new ship building, whose principal owner was 
Captain Gray. Somewhat to James's surprise, 


he was offered a share in the vessel, and in the | 


profits of her first cruise. He did not hesitate 


was before him, if he accepted, and hitherto he 
had been away not more than a twelvemonth ; 


but if the absence was long, and a dreary inter- | 


val lay between, a vision of so much happiness 
rose up on the other side, that he was tempted to 
consent. The lovers had fancied that the cap- 


tain’s offer was an indication of kinder disposi- | 


tions towards James. Perhaps they would not 





! take leave of Lizzie ; 


dents i ly preceding the departure of the 
Evening Star—he saw the canvass spread in the 
rosy glow of sunset, heard the cheery voices of 
the sailors as they caught the enthusiasm of put- 
ting out to sea, looked back at the crowd of eager 
faces upon the wharf, and further on at the white 
spires of the village churches and at the brown, 
weather-stained mansidu where he knew Lizzie 
was grieving over his departure. He seemed to 
see the darkness thicken and night close in 
around the outward-bound ship ; then he listened 
to all the familiar sounds upon ship-board—the 
creaking of cordage, the tramping of feet across 
the deck, and the orders of the captain. He had 
seen the sun go down in calm splendor, leaving 
a rich crimson in the west y and after sunset he 
had caught sight of a dark, vapory mass lying 
near the horizon. But he noticed it only slightly, 
and had not thought of a storm breaking the 
serene quiet of that summer night. Now, how- 
ever, as in fancy he sailed away in the Evening 
Star, the wind began to blow up from the south- 
west and moaned in strange, inarticulate sobs 
through the shrouds. Rapidly the sky darkened, 
and a vast leaden sheet hung over the sea; the 
waves swelled, and black caverns opened as if to 
engulf them. 

The wind increased, and the clouds were rent 
as by a hand of fire; higher swelled the waves, 
and fiercer blew the wind, when suddenly—O, 
awful sound !—the peculiar roar of the surf dash- 
ing against the rocks, indicating breakers not far 
away, startled him into the fearful sense of dan- 
ger. He knew that a low, treacherous reef lay 
near the mouth of the bay—not always in sight, 
but occasionally at low tide appearing, rising 
above the water in a shape which had won for 
it, among the coastwise folk, the name of the 
Cat’s Back. Many a goodly ship had been be- 
trayed into ruin there. Was this to be the fate 
of the Evening Star? In the vivid phantasm 
which held him captive, the tableaux now suc- 
ceeded each other with appalling swiftness. 
The hurried shouts of the captain, the superhu- 
man endeavors to keep her off the reef, the 
wrenching asunder of timbers, the conquering 
waves, the shrieks of drowning men, the pale 
faces and uplifted hands seen by the lightning, 
passed in swift procession before his mental vis- 
ion, and thrilled him with a terror that real dan- 
ger had never roused. A blank, fearful darkness 
settled over the sea; it wailed forth in long sobs 
that gave no hint of the dead who slept in its 
bosom. 

The scene shifted ; the Evening Star lay in her 
moorings, he stood upon her deck, when suddenly 
he seemed to be falling—falling down infinite 
distances—and with this undefined terror haunt- 
ing his brain, he woke. Again and again had 
this dream visited him, precisely similar in every 
detail, and so real had it become, that it haunted 
him in his waking hours. It threw its gloom 
over the leave-taking—it invested the futare with 


| a terrible darkness. 


He thought over all these things, as he went to 
and what wonder was it, if, 
when he stood at her door, his face should wear 
an expression of even deeper sadness than the 


thought of going would naturally write there 
long—though it was a three years’ absence which | 


He heard her step in the passage—the door 


| opened, and a sweet face met his, sad and pale. 


Another moment, and she lay sobbing in his 
arms. It was asad, sad parting—and to James 
made doubly so by the ominous forebodings 
which he would not disclose to her. 
he left her, Lizzie said 

“Do you know, James, why I wanted the ship 


named the Evening Star!” 


Just before 


“No, dear 
“ You know I shall see the ship disappear in 
the southwest, and I liked to associate it with the 
beautiful planet that will rise over the sea, in that 


Why was it!” 


direction, all these autumn evenings 


thas are 
coming. It will seem a happy omen.” 

He left her soon, and she was not one of those 
who thronged the quay to witness the departure, 


for the captain's house lay two miles away from 


| the village. 


The anchor was lifted. James stood upon 


| deck, and there was shouting and waving of hats. 





Suddenly Captain Gray saw James pass from 
sight, and still gazing, the crowd presently ob- 
served an unusual commotion on board the vessel. 
A boat pulled off and neared the shore. Excited 
murmurs were heard in the throng. They 
pressed to the water's edge. 

“What's the matter '”’ shouted Captain Gray. 

“Mr. Sanford is injured, sir. He slipped in 
going down the cabin stairs, and fell with his 
head against a step.” 

James was carried, wounded and senseless, to 
The kindly 
thronged in—a physician was called. 

Half an hour afterward, Captain Gray met 
Dr. Morley on the cottage steps. 

“ Well, doctor, will the lad recover! 
bad case ?” 

The doctor shook his head. “ It might easily 
have been, but now I think we shall bring him 
round. He must be kept quiet, though. It will 
be a sad disappointment to the poor fellow, just 
on the eve of sailing.” 

“ Ay! so Twas thinking. The ship touches 
at Charleston ; he might go on by land and join 
her there—eh, doctor?” 

“ Very likely, Captain Gray. We'll have him 
in sea-going order in a week or so, I dare say.” 

“ There’s no need of fretting Lizzie with this 
to-night,” said the captain to himself, as he 
walked home. ‘She wont sleep a wink if I do. 
I'll go in and see how he is in the morning. 
Time enough then.” And so the captain kept 
the accident to himself. 

That night Lizzie sat upon the rocks and 
watched the white sails of the Evening Star 
grow rosy in the sunset light, and at last fade 
away in the distance. The night came down 
chill and dark. The incoming waves poured 
forth their eternal anthem to the silent stars that 
now began to shine out in the sky, and sad and 
weeping Lizzie rose up from her rocky seat to 
go home. She noticed that a black cloud lay 
close down by the horizon, and the wind blew up 
with a wild, evil sound. At home, in her safe 
nest, Lizzie could but listen to the wailing blasts 
which now grew louder and more fiegge. Before 
midnight, the tempest burst in all its fury. That 
storm is still remembered as the most direful and 
terrible known on that coast for years. How 
can we describe the anxiety, the dread of the 
morning, the yearning sorrow, which thrilled the 
hearts of the villagers that night!) Many a fam- 
ily had sent away its chief joy in the outward- 
bound ship, and many prayers beseeched the 
mercy of God from lips that seldom breathed 
forth supplications. 

The agony of suspense was over with the 
night, and a fearful certainty settled down upon 
those who had wavered between hope and fear. 
The eager eyes that bent their gaze seaward 
could discover, lying high on that fatal reef, 
clearly seen in the morning sunlight, broken 
masts and fragments of timber—too sure signs 
of the ruin which the cruel sea had wrought. 
And with the tide came floating in the well- 
known tokens—a familiar garment, a chest-cover, 
or some recognized part of the sailor's outfit. 
At what time the Evening Star met her fate— 
whether the seamen clung to the ship, or took to 
the boats—what sufferings they endured, and how 
they braved them—the few, sad remains gave no 
sign, and the ocean keptthe secret well. No idle 
babbler is the sea. Not in swelling tide or rush- 
ing waves does it boast its conquests, but hidden 
in its great bosom, it shall hold them till that 
day when all graves shall yield up their dead. 

What is it that makes Captain Gray so pale, 
as he hurried towards his home? He has learned 
all that he can ever know of the fate of the ship 
he had so prided himself upon. Is it that alone 
which makes his face work so strangely, or is 
some bitter emotion awakened within him ¢ 

He goes straighv to the sitting-room where 
Lizzie sits gazing out of the window with a wan, 
frightened face. 

‘James did not sail in the Evening Star, child. 
He was brought on shore because of an accident 
which occurred to him; but it was not serious, 
and this morning he is quite comfortable. Liz- 
zie ”’—and the old man choked a littlek—“ if you 
love each other, I will not put any more obstacles 
in your way. The hand of God is in this.” 

We will not follow our lovers farther now. 
There was something too sacredly sweet in their 
re-union for words to touch. James went to sea 
no more. Further inland, where the soil is kind- 
er, where the maize rustles in the summer breeze, 
and wild flowers grow, he made a home for his 
singing-bird. 

It may be a strange tale that I have told you, 
but it is an “ ower true one.” 


his mother’s cottage. neighbors 
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TALE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

Tell my grandchildren, said the late Rizht 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, writing home from India, 
that an elephant here had a disease in his eyes. 
For three days, he had been completely blind 
His owner, an engineer officer, asked my dear 
Dr. Webb if he could do anything to relieve the 
poor animal, The doctor said he would try 
nitrate of silver, which was a remedy poten 


Texas Jumbles. 
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applied to similar diseases in the human eye 

he hage animal was ordered to lie down, and 
at first, on the application of the remedy, ramed | 
& most extraordinary roar at the acute pain which 
it occasioned. The effect, however, wae won 
derfal. The eve was in a manncr restored, and | 
the animal could partially see. The next day, 
when he was bronght, and heard the doctor's 
voice, he laid down of himself, placed his enor- | 
mous head on one side, curled up his trunk, drew 
in his breath just like a man about to endare an | 
Operation, gave a sigh of relief when it was | 
over, and, then, by trunk and gestures, evidently 
wished to express his gratitude. What sagac- 
ity! What a lesson to as of patience !— Sketches 
trom India } 


te 





What man would be fortunate or happy, if 
Jupiter listened to all his preyers * 


Housetvife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Piag of oar L aioe 
Ginger Sponge-Cake. 


One cup of molasses, one cup of butter, two cups of su 
gar, four eggs, three cups of flour, one cup of mua, eda 
and ginger 

Another, aed very eee — Two coffee-cups of molasses 


one cup of butter, half a cup of milk, four cups of Dour 
four egg*, soda and ginger 


One pound anda half of flour, one pound of suger 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, three ogg 
one teaspoonful of soda ia one-half cup of milk add this 
also ope nutmeg, and roll out the dough, and cut inte 
small cakes of any shape, and bake them in # quick oven 


dissolve 


Molasses Pie. 

Four eggs—beat the whites separate-—one teacupful of 
brown sugar, half a outmey, two tablespoonsful of but 
beat them well together: tir in one tescupful and a 
half of molasses, and then add the white of wa Bake 


| On pastry 





Crab Soup. 

Fry three onions brown in butter, slice a dosen large 
tomatoes, and cook together, season with red pepper, ra't 
and nutmeg to your taste; pick out a dosen crabs, add 
two quarts of water and simmer until thick 


Corn Bread. 

Six large spoonsful of corn flour, three spoonsful of 
wheat flour (the flour to be wet several hours before using 
with milk), two spoonsful of molasses, add, when ready 
to bake, one egg, salt and a teaspoonful of soda 


Clove Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, half « pound 
of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of saleratus, ® cup of 
milk. @ teaspoonful of powdered mace, same of cinnamon, 
same of cloves, fruit, if you choose 


Portugal Cake. 

One pound of tlour, half a pound of butter, eight egg», 
two spoonsful of lemou-juice, one pound of stoned raisins, 
citron or almonds, as you choose, one nutmeg. It is 
good plain 
Corn Muffins. 

One gill of milk, half a pint of soft boiled hominy © 
mush, a spoonful of batter, two eggs, three large spo 
ful of corn flour, and salt. Bake tn rings. 





A good Paste for Tarts. 

Ove pound and a half of flour, h»'f 
halfa pound of lard, one teaspors 
cient water to form a till dough 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO LIZZIE. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Evening-bells for veapers chiming. 
Low and softly though they swell, 
Impart a thrill far less entrancing, 
Since from thy lips such accents fell. 
Angel-voices heavenward floating, 
Blending with thy melting lay, 
Embrace the heart that’s sad and broken, 
Thrilling back youth's brighter day— 
Holy, blissful strains of thine! 





Scenes with earthly beanty.teeming, 
Mingled with the tints of heaven, 
Imply a stranger, purer meaning 
Than when of earth alone they re given. 
Heart of thine! with world-emotion 
Heaving in thy troubled breast, 
Enriched by sacred, heaven ambition, { 
Away from earth in joy thou ‘It rest— 
Devotion, truth and love combined! 





AFFECTION. 
When true affection swells the ory pad heart, 
All other dreams of life are cast aw: 
Bright thoughts of coming bliss thelr wow impart 
To every varyi hase of each succeeding day. 
The sky, though fair or clouded o'er with storm, 
Bears to the lovelit eye some beauteous form.—E. 8. 





EARTHLY JOYS. 


Few rightly estimate the worth 

Of joys that live and fade on earth ; 

They are not weeds we should despise; 

They are not flowers of Paradise 

But wild fowers on the pilgrim’: 3 way, 

That cheer, yet not protract, his stay.—ANon. 





A WISH. 


Mine be a cot beside the hill; 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near.—Rocers. 


MAIDENHOOD. 
Standing. with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !—Loxarzntow. 


+ Ae | Michigan, 
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. And this was the parting of Pierre de Valois 
from the young girl to whom, in everything save 
words, he had, during that month of his stay, 
told the stery of love! the cool adieu, to her 
with whom he had passed so many hours—in 
her wigwam, where she sat weaving the strips of 
the pale ash wood, the dainty baskets she sold 
at the settlement—in her canoe, gliding over the 
flashing waters of the lake—in the bright Octo- 
ber woods, where they roamed together, the 
meck, child-hearted Indian maiden, listening 
with eager wonder to his tales of his home on the 
bright St. Lawrence, the great lodges of his peo- 
ple, and the power of the mighty pale face! 
Alas, for poor Laweeti—for then began to dawn 
upon her ‘brain the consciousness that she had 
been but a plaything—the companion of an idle 
hour—and was now to be deserted. In the lodge 
of the young pale face would dwell a fairer squaw 
than the Ottawa girl—another voice would sing 
the songs ot his people and welcome him home 

at nightfall—and she would presenily be for- 
gotten. 

The Indian maiden did not makereply, for 
the heart of an Ottawa is proud. Her cheek did 
not pale, nor her eyes droop beneath his; but 
she drew back her slender olive hand he would 
have taken, and repelled him with a haughty 
gesture. 

“What! will not Luweeti bid her friend good- 
by?” said De Valois, with a little pique in his 
tones. “ When he told her her eyes wer brizht as 
the lake waters, her locks black as the wing of | 
night, and her lips scarlet as the brilliant maple 
leaves in the forest, she listened and replied—but 
now, when he is geing afar to his own people, 
she has no word for him *” 

Luweeti curled her lip at this spedous reason- 
ing of the crafty French trader; but turned | 
away—for she would not let him s¢ the tears 
which, spite of her pride, rose to heteyes. De- 

ceit, treachery, ‘falsity—she would not have | 
believed yesterday, that she oould hare read all 
these in his soft, blae eye, and on his white fore- | 
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head ; but now, the heart of the trusting girl was 
suddenly changed to the suspicious woman’s. 

“T may return sometime, dear Luweeti!” he 
said, after a pause. 

A quick, sudden glance of joy darted to her 
eyes—-but in a moment it died away. The oft- 
disregarded warning of her only brother, the 
young brave with whom she shared the wigwam 
of their dead sire—‘‘ Beware of the pale face 
trader! The Ottawa reads a treacherous heart 
through his smiling eyes!) He who dwells in a 
grand lodge and among a mighty people, will 
never want the poor Ottawa girl for his squaw !” 
This warning, which she had often disregarded, 
now flashed in words of fire along her brain, and 
she could place no credence on the promises of 
the young French trader. 

“ Luweeti, you love the pale face?” The tones 
were soft and tender in which these words were 
uttered. 

The Ottawa girl did not reply ; but the youth 
was emboldened. And also something of pity 
for her and contempt for himself was aroused in 
his heart. 

“ Yes, Luweeti, you do love me,” 
“Let us now part kindly. I may return to you 
sometime in the future. I hope to.” 

The Indian maiden turned on him a piercing 
glance. ‘ Will the pale face come again to bear 
the Ottawa girl afar to his own city, to dwell in 
his wigwam, and cook his venison ?” 

It was a sudden and straightforward query, 
from the lips of the honest, artless child of the 
forest. She would convince herself if he were 
really true or false. The young Frenchman 
grew confused, and his reply was in stammering 
tones, while his eye fell beneath hers. 

“T hope so, dear Luweeti—that is, my father 
must first know—I will tell him, and I think he 
will learn to love you.” 

There was more of falschood depicted in his 
wavering, confused features, than in his answer. 
The Ottawa girl stood regarding him keenly. 
Perhaps, with the instinctively confiding nature 
of a woman who loves, and is desirous to believe 
the promises of the beloved, she would have 
trusted his assurance; but, at this moment, in 
endeavoring to adjust his furred cloak which had 
fallen from his shoulders, something bright and 
glittering fell from his vest pocket upon the dried, 
brown earth, in the woodland path at their feet. 
The girl stooped forward to restore it to him—a 
golden locket, set ina frame of brilliants—and 
she noted the face of a young and beautiful girl. 
Her gaze grew dark—her eyes flashed with 
wounded feeling, then the tears, no longer stayed, 
rose suddenly into their depths. 

“Go,” she said, handing the miniature back 
tohim. “@@back to the white flower that is 
waiting thee in the lodges of thy people ! Checks 
like the rose—eyes like the stars of night—lips 
like the ripe fruit of the sumach. The Ottawa 
girl hath a tawny skin, and dwells in a poor wig- 
wam of the forest. But she hath a heart that is 
soft—and because she hath loved, as only an 
Ottawa can love, the treacherous pale face, she 
will go ere her heart is dark with hate to- 
ward him, or she might be tempted to do him 
harm!” And, turning with step fleet as the bound 
of the young deer, she darted away into the heart 
of the forest. 

The young French trader stood a minute 
where she had left him, with confusion on his 
countenance, and the voices of an accusing con- 
science clamoring at his heart. Then, clearing 
his brow, and with a light laugh—but a laugh 
in which affected carelessness could not smother 
the tones of wounded pique, and perhaps regret, 
he restored the gemmed miniature of the beauti- 
ful Therese Marchmont to his pocket, and with 
quick step, strode away through the torest. 

“ To-morrow, I must away from this spot,” 
he muttered, as he hastily walked along, brush- 
ing the frost-tinted twigs from the bushes in his 
path. ‘And right early, too, or that savage 
young brother of Luweeti will be taking ven- 
geance on me, after the fashion of these Indians 
when aroused, for of course, the girl will tell him 
the whole story now. ‘I faith, he has always 
looked upon me with no favoring eye! Poor 
Luweeti,” he added, half-tenderly, “I have not 
used her quite right—and, were it not for these 
schemes of my proud father, to wed me to his 
partner’s beautiful daughter, I should be half- 
tempted to turn Ottawa, make this Indian girl 
my wife, and tarry here in the wilderness. But 
that’s out of the question now! To-morrow I 
must set out for Quebee again. The girl will 
pine for me a little at first-—I expected it would 
be so—but she'll get over that by-and-by, and 
forget me!” And, drawing his furred cloak closer 
in the chill October twilight, the young French- 
man walked on toward the settlement inn. 


he continued. 





On the morning of the following day, an ele- 
gantly caparisoned horse steod pawing the ground 
before the settlement tavern, and with loud neighs 
calling his master, the young French fur trader, 
who, during his journey into the northwestern 
frontiers, whither he had come as his father’s 
agent, had tarried a month in this thriving ham- 
let on the lake borders—the resort of the hunters 
and trappers, who shot the lynx and trapped the 
otter and beaver in the woods, and on the river 
dams of the Michigan region. 

Closely wrapped in the folds of his elegant 
travelling cloak, the slight and handsome young 
Frenchman came forth; accompanied by the 
landlord, who carefully adjusted the travelling 
sack, and then examined the saddle and girths of 
the beast his guest was to mount. 

“A right pleasant journey, mister, and good 
luck to ye!’ was Bonitace’s parting salutation, 
as Pierre de Valois rode away—then, rejoining 
the knot of loungers who had gathered on the 
steps of the inn, in the bright October morning, 
to witness the young man’s departure, he ex- 
claimed : 

“A right clever young feller, that! I should 
like to have a half-dozen more like him for a 
month to come; pays like a nabob! Them’s 
the sort of guests for a backwoods tavern keeper 
to get rich on!” 

“Yes! Hope he didn’t leave that young In- 
dian gal that brings round baskets, any poorer!” 
said one of the men, in reply. 

“What do you’ mean, Benson” asked the 
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landlord. “He hasn’t been fooling with her, 
has he' He’s a scamp, if he has—for she’s a 
right nice little gal, and the women folks think a 
heap of her round here. My wife always wants 
a basket when she comes along.” 

“O, T've only seen ’em together a good deal— 
sailin’ on the lake, or walkin’ in the woods, and 
most likely he’s been over to her wigwam,” was 
the reply.“ Maybe, she'll miss him, that all! 
But what's Dennett and Giles beckonin’ to us 
fort Been down to the lake early this mornin’, 
haven’t they? Somethin’s happened!” And 
just then, two men, clad in rude fishermen’s garb, 
hastened toward the inn, with agitated faces and 


gestures. “What's the matter, Giles?” to the 
foremost of the two. 
« That Ingin gal’ drowned! Went down 


fishin’ on the lake—found the body floatin’ in 
rushes close by the shore. Come to tell 
people, and to get the coroner !”’ And the speaker 
hastened onward through the village to the house 
where the coroner dwelt. 

« Drowned ! 
echoed that group of men atthe tavern door, 
looking from one to another in astonishment. 

The news spread like wildfire through the set- 
tlement. The men left their work; the women 
their wheels, tasks, or cradles ; and all hastened 
with one common sympathy to the lake side. 


“Poor girl!” said all, with tearful eyes—for 


the | 


The Ottawa girl drowned!” | 


the dark-browed Ottawa maiden, with her string | 
of dainty baskets woven from the white ash, had | 


tarried many an hour in the settlers’ cabins, and 
was known and loved by all. 

“Only three days ago she was at my house 
with her baskets !”” said one matron. 

“ Drowned, crossing the lake—going home to 
her wigwam yesterday, I suppose. For Giles 
said her canoe floated ashore upset, close by 
where they found her body!” said another. 

“ Her brother will miss her sadly. You know 
they lived together in their lithe wigwam—and 
Luweeti tended him and took care of everything 
for him ; and he’s a strange, sullen lad!’ said a 
third. 

“She must have been crossing the lake when 
that sudden squali came up last night, and so 
been drowned !” said still another.” 

“Poor girl!” and so the matrons talked as 
they hastened along. 

Ah, who of that group knew what had sent 
the young Ottawa girl to her grave in the deep 
lake waters? None, unless indeed it were he 
who had first met the terrified Giles and Dennett 
on the outskirts of the settlement town, where 
the road bordered on the lake shore, and who had 
checked the rapid pace of his horse and listened 
with blanched cheek and quivering lip, to the 
startling tale they uttered, ere they hastened on- 
ward into the village. It must have been that 
the young Frenchman’s accusing conscience ut- 
tered what no man’s tougue of the group shortly 
gathered at the lake shore did—that he knew 
what foul wrong, stinging the proud, sensitive 
soul of the Ottawa girl into madness, had hur- 
ried her on to her quickly-executed yesterday’s 
deed of despair. For wheu the dwellers in the 
settlement arrived at the little inlet fringed with 
rushes and green sedge-grass at the lake shore, 
there, upon the bank, they saw the kneeling 
figure of the young French trader, bending over 
the form upon the bank—the drowned maiden, 
her gay scarlet tunic, and bead-embroidered 
mantle, saturated with the chill waters of the 
lake, and the snowy eagle plumes matted and 
clinging amid the dishevelled, streaming locks of 
her ebon hair. 

“See! there isthe young French gentleman 
who was leaving for Quebec, just as Giles came 
into the village with this dreadful news!” said 
one of the women, pityingly. ‘“ Poor fellow! I 
dare say he loved her—he is saying his prayers 
over that gold cross he holds in his hands! 
And see! now he kisses it, and lays it on her 
bosom! Poor gentleman—and poor, dear 
Luweeti !” 

“Bury it with her!” said Pierre de Valois, 
huskily, as the coroner would have returned it, 
when the men placed her body on a rude litter, 
and composed the drapery about her. 

“ Her brother is coming! Narwaja, the Ottawa 
lad!” circled in whispers through the crowd. 

A tall young Indian advanced with slow steps 
and downcast eyes. The Ottawa youth had 
learned the sad tidings at the settlement town, 
whither he went in quest of his sister, whom the 
preceding night had not brought home to their 
wigwam in the forest on the other side of the 
lake. The crowd parted, and he paused beside 
the drowned girl, standing with folded arms and 
compressed lips. He bent down suddenly, 
leaned over her, and parting her fingers closely 
locked over something she held, took thence a 
small agate cross. Casting one intense look of 
scorn and hatred on the Frenchman who still 
knelt on the ground beside her, he flung the cross 
into the depths of the lake. Their eyes met— 
his and Pierre’s ; and the young man knew that 
the Indian lad had recognized that gift as one he 
had bestowed upon Luweeti, during one of their 
former meetings in the forest. 

“Tt is well,” said Narwaja, in a firm voice, 
looking round upon the group. “The Great 
Spirit hath taken her. Now she rows her light 
canoe over the lake of the clouds,” looking up, 
and pointing to the depths of blue ether where 
white, fleecy flecks were sailing like little boats 
summer sea. ‘“ Narwaja’s lodge will be 
lonely—but it is well. The Ottawa girl must 
be buried by the graves of her fathers in the 
wood !” And he made a motion to depart. 

The men lifted the rude bier on their shoulders— 
those rough, rude men of the backwoods, each 
with tearful eyes—and bore it gently down to the 
canoe, which lay, uprighted, upon the water at 
the edge of the lake. They laid the body of the 
drowned girl within it, tenderly as a mother 
would lay her infant in its cradle ; then, stand- 
ing back, made way for the Ottawa lad, who took 
his seat in the bow of the boat and lifted the 
oars. Then, drawing forth the two fisher skiffs 
from the bank, a half-dozen men entered them ; 
among them, Father Ralfe, the priest of the set- 
tlement town, who followed to say a prayer over 
the young Indian girl’s grave in the distant 
forest. 
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Yet, ere the mournful funeral boats struck out 
from the shore across the lake, 
where the drowned girl lay, and where Narwaja 
sat, grim, stately, and motionless as a statue, 
came the words of a curse which smote heavily 
on the ear of the pale French trader, who now 
stood upon the bank, his eyes fastened with a 
strange infatuation on the boat where lay the 
dead. 

* The poisoned arrow of the Ottawa shall not 
pierce the heart of the treacherous pale face, nor 
his scalping-knife secure a trophy to hang at his 
belt—or on his wigwam walls—but the curse of 
Narwaja shall go with him to his own lodge 
among his own people—and between him and 
the squaw he would take to his bosom shall 
ever rise the ghost of the dead Luweeti, the Orta- 
wa girl, drowned in the cold waters of the 
Michigan !” 

These were the words that fell upon the ear of 
the young French trader as he stood upon the 
lake shore—the words that he took with him 
when he mounted his restless horse and rode 
away down the long ferest road—the words that 
came ever into his brain, in his home in the 
stately, white-walled city by the St. Lawrence ; 
and, never, during all his after life—the pros- 
perous merchant, the husband of the beautiful 
Therese Marchmont, the father of lovely children 
who climbed his knee—whether at business, 
before the church altar, in his elegant home, or 
during his hours of loneliness, faded from Vierre 
de Valois’s mind the memory of that sojourn by 
the waters of the distant Michigan, where, to 
dally away the idle days, he trifled with the 
strong, deep love of the Indian girl’s heart, and 
thus invoked the Ottawa's Curse. 

. 


from the canoe 





A HOTEL SCENE. 


Our friend C L—, of the “Swamp,” 
tells a capital story of the witty and renowned 
Blossom, of Blossom’s Hotel, Canandaigua, at 
one time, while he kept it—when he was alive, 
he was the prince of hosts and the delight of his 
guests—the first hotel of all the western 
towns. 

There was an old fellow, a good deal of a bore, 
who used to frequent his house, and occasionally 
worm himself into dinner, where his conversa- 
tion was not always timely, and not seldom 
obtrusive. 

One day Blossom had received from New York 
some very large, tine lobsters, and had served 
them up to one or two friends sitting at his favor- 
ed end of the table. Among them came in 
also our obtrusioni#. He had had the misfortune 
to lose all his teeth except a long eye-tooth, that 
stood sentinel at the corner of his cavernous 





outh, 

“What is them red things, Blossom?” he 
asked. 

“ Lobsters,” replied the host. 
see a lobster before! ‘They are the tinest eating 
in the world. ‘Try that leg!” 

Here he gave hima huge claw, and told him 
to go to work upon that! 

He put one end of it in his mouth, and began 
to mumble it over, without making any very 
great progress. 

“How do you like it?’ said Blossom, who, 
with his friends, were ready to split their sides 
with laughing. (They had helped themselves to 
some other dish, and were waiting for their por- 
tion of lobster. 

“Can’t tell yet,” said the other. 
you eat the ¢ ussed thing, any how ?” 

“O, eat it right down,” said Blossom ; “ never 
mind the bones !”” 

By this time the man, with his one sharp tooth, 
bad succeeded in drilling a hole through to the 
meat. Having established suction, as Blossom 
saw, he asked nim again : 

“Well, how do you like it now ?” 

“Wal,” he replied, “ it is pretty hard eating, 
but J kinder like the peth on’t! 
Itdidn’t need the roar that followed this to 
satisfy the victim that the pith of the whole mat- 
ter was that he had been badly “sold.”—New 

York Express. 


Floral Department. 
Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Plant your flowers. gentle Ida, 
In the sunshine and the shade ; 
Nurse them as they burst and blossom, 
Watch them as they droop and fade! 
See how soon the tender ling 
Rises from the lifeless soil : 
Hour by hour still growing: fairer, 


Without weariness or 
Gasman Henry St. Jous. 


“ Did you never 


“How do 











Adaptation of Soil to Flowers and Trees. 

The best indication by which to judge of the kind of 
soil or compost suitable for any particular tree or plant, 
in the absence of all knowledge of that in which it is 
found to grow in its original location, is that afforded by 
an inspection of the root of the plant, and the nature of 
its stem and leaves. And even when the soil of its native 
habitat is known, these afford valuable data by which to 
assist the judgment; for it does not always follow that 
the various kinds of plants flourish best in the soil in 
which they are originally found. Evergreen plants, with 
very fine hairlike roots of a hard, close texture. and which 
have very thin bark or external coat (such, for instance, 
as heaths), are the species which do best in decayed vege- 
table matter. Evergreens that have fleshy leaves, and 
whose roots are moderately thick and comparatively soft 
in texture, flourish in a rich sandy loam, with but little 
manure of a stimulating nature. Of this class are camel- 
lias, laurastimus and most broad-leaved 
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Mester's Picnic. 


Aman tamed Ma was charge? te the Crivatmad 
Court of Dublin with having committed a pel hery Tue 
principal evidence against bis character was bie own 

ston, which had been taken down fran t t 
“Maeugeau sett he Dever rotted but taiwe mnt 
Craewfornt The confession was not tn any way part 
ated, but when the prisomer was brought up, the over 
read it thus, “Maugan iid he never rotted t 
Seid it was Crawfonl The prisower + 
looked at the written paper, declaret ¢ 
the words showing the prisoner's guilt, ¢ 
declared hie Inuocepce This, bh 
ous meaning * Waugan sakl he a 
said it was Crawford The jury enquitte i the peteon t 
on that point 





it was 
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Ooce, at Maria Antoinette's private theatre. te little 
comic cpere of © Rose and Colas) was performed by 
royal family and court) The queen played a pa 
end just as she had Gulshed owe of her songs. a 
was beard = The spectators looked 
prise; but Marie Antoinette, who 
the crowd of grandees and courtiers there was be 
person who would venture to take such @ liberty. came 
forward to the front of the stage. and addressing berseif 

















to the King, after saluting the audieuce, “Sir, sail she, 
* sinee you hot satisfied with my singing. if sou wil 
take th to step out, your moneys shall be return. 
ed att ce.” A thunder of applause greeted this 





sally, in wisich the king joimed most heartily 


The Halifax new borough police have printed instru: 
tions that their duty is to preeens offences. One of the 
body, a few days ago, carried out his instructioos ia 
ratuer & novel way. Twodrunken fellows were quarrel- 
ling in the street, and from words were proceeding (to 
blows, when the geutleman in blue came up. Without 
drawing sia, he marched up to the irste combatants, 
and tapping one of them on the shoulder, sald, gravely, 
~ You haven't, either of ©u, fourteen shilling® tuat you 
can spare, have you’ his broad hint at pepaity aud 
costs’ breught the two to their senses They remem- 
bered that they could not afford the luxury of a stecet 
row, 80 they Went away in peace. 


At a inte ball in Paris a very stout gentleman proprie. 
tor of # bad catarrh and a very charming wile, lueteted, 
Very inconveniently at the close of a poika, that miacame 
should retura to the bosom of her tamily Never 
mind,’ she said to her partuer; “invite me to dance in 
the next quadrille ail the same—I will fluid a way Co stay 
for it.” Sipping out while the sets were forming, ne 
went into tie gentlemen's dressing-room, found ber bus 

d's hat, and threw it eutof the window Thea re 
turning, and requesting her spouse to first find bis bat 
sod call the carriage, she accepted partuers for tue neat 
six dances, quite sure of two hours before the hat couid 
be found. 

“Ah!” said an Irishman, “if a gentleman breaks a 
horse's heart, be 's only ‘a bowld rider, wile a poor ser- 
vant is ‘a careless biackguard’ for only taking Che sweat 
outof him. Ifa geutleman dhriuks till he can t sea 
hole in w ladder, he's only ‘fresh; but ‘dhraok “is the 
word fer= poor man. And if a gentieman kicks up a 
Tow, e's @ ‘fine spirited fellow; wulle a poor man ta 
‘disorderly vagabone * for the same—anid the justices axes 
the one to dinner, and sends the other to jail 0. taix, 
the law is a dwinty lady—she takes people by the haud 
who can afford to wear gloves; but peopie with brown fou 
must keep their distance 





—eeeenn 


It is related of an English gentleman, possessing a keen 
wit, beiug at @ brilliant assembly of the clite of Vienna, a 
distinguished lady of that city frequentiy duriag toe 
evening amused herself and ber immediate cireie of tiene 
by say ing smart and uncourteous things to annoy hin 
** By the way.” said she, “* how is it tuat your counrry- 
women speak French so very noapertec tly’ We Austrians 
use it with the same freedou as if it were our own Dative 
tongue.” adame,”’ retorted he, but with the biandest 
possitle manner, 1 know not, unless it be that the 
french have not been twice to our capital to temeb it, as 
they have to — 


“ Father,” exe laimed the i heir and son of a gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance, vot loug since, while the iat. 
ter Was congratulating the youth upou his suoartie:s in 
hie echolastic studies, tue youngster Laving allatued eigit 
dears of age, ‘father, I’m an Amerivan, aint 1! * Yea, 
my boy, you are,” responded the delighted parent 
7 ell, tatuer, you aint, are you’ sh virtue 
son mh. eil, then,” exclaimed Young Aweriea, i 
thoughtful manner, When | grow up tu be oman, b willl 
be able (0 lick two like you—wout 1!) ‘The proud pareut’s 
auswer is not aerate 


my 












Tom Ingoldsby (Barham) once entered a Quakers’ 
meeting-house, and looking round at the grave as 
heid up = penpy tar 





aud said solemniy, * 
“Go Uy WARY, said a 
dab-cclored gentieman, riking, “go thy way, and 

‘Toe pie's yours,” said Lom, squewaing the raspberry 
treasure into the hand of the pious rebuker, and waked 
out of the assembly. Picture the poor old Quaker serap- 
ing his flugers tree of the delicious peuny worta! 





Young Dawkins married a young woman for her money, 
but cannot touch it till she dies, and be treats her very 
badly, on account of what be caidas ber * unjustifiatie 
ineggeviag: ‘The other day, Mrs. Dawkins fluding verseif 
ill, seut for a doctor, and declared that her bevel was tuat 
she was poisoved, and that he (Vawkiue) lad done it 
“1 didn't do it,” suouted Dawkins; ‘it's all gaaniion— 
she isn't poisoued! Prove it, ductor; open her upon the 
spot—I ‘um wiiling.’’ 

BAAR AA RA nn nae nnn: 

“You are from the country, are you not, sir?’ said a 
dandy young bookseller to # — ~dressed Quaker, who 
bad given him some trouble 

* tea. 


ie Well, here ' san ‘ Essay on the Rearing of Calves’ 
“That,’’ said Am/ funda, as he turned to leave the 
a aaainictnconthsemnetenictionte dav lier 


Two nephews of the old aes of Austria (Ferdinand) 
were dixputing in the presence of their uncie. who wae 
considered mot OVer-gifted with brains, When one getting 
angry with the other said, “ You are tue greatest lool in | 
ali Vienna.’’—* Young gentleman.” saki Lue saprent en- 
peror, startled at bis want of decorum, “you sean to 
have forgotten my presence." 


shop, * 


“IT eel rather unwell, ba dear, and my tongue be farred 
—can it be thore sausages | had tor supper’ said au au- 
ing a ace to his spouse at breakfast 

way it is, pa!” ered a precocious urvhin, 
= pis bv ve heard tat they make cate into suucager 








A formal. fashionable visitor thus addressed a little 
girl, “tiow are you, my dear’’ ery weil, IL thank 
jou,” she revlied. The visitor then au Now, my 
dear, * you suould ask me how I am The child sia py 
and houestly replied, * Kut 1 don t want to kuow 





“ Recollect, sir,” said-a tavern-keeper to a conch pas- 
senger, wie had only taken « glass of water, aud wot re 
membered the waiter, ** recoiiect, sir, if pou please, if you 
lose your purse, you didn't puil it out here 


English magistrate, much affiicted with corns, got 
rid of his troublesome customers by summoning the 
whole lot before him, and fining them twenty-five duliace 
each, for shooting without « license! 





Ifl am euevine 8 girl I have but little ace 
ance with, how shail I come to a knowledge of ber ts 
Answer.—V raise ber among ber feuaic aoqueimlauess 














Ornamental Shrubs. 

Shrubs, deciduous and evergreen. are perhaps the most 
useful and attractive objects that can be employed to add 
to the beauty of the garden. Such is the variety also 
now to be had, that by a judicious selection a succession 
of choice flowering shrubs may be secured at a very 
trifling expense; and when these yield to the inclemency 
of the season, many graceful and attractive evergreens 
may compensate for their temporary decline. What is 
there, for instance, richer or more refreshing than the 
lilac, syrings or hawthorn’ A new claimant for atten- 
tion has made its appearance within the last few years. 
It is generally known as the golden-bell. It forms a very 
attractive and showy object, ite strong shoow being 
clothed with its golden yellow flowers before the foliage 
begins to expand fully; it will doubtless become in time 
as common as the lilac. The spina prunifplia, or double 
plum leaved spirea, is verygbeautiful, and desimbie for ite 
profusion of brilliant white blossoms 





Seedling Geraniums. 

The French amateur florists are remarkably seccessfui 
in the production of new seediings of some classes of flow 
ers For years the old seariet gerantums have teen 
grown, without showing any remarkable or distinet new 
colors, being chieily various shades of seariet or pink ; the 
French, however, have within @ short time pest raised 
some quite new sorts Among the recent sorte are the 
Rubens, a rosy crimson, and the Deanage, an exquisite 





shade of salmon pink There are also the Nemeris and 
Conavello. the former 2 delicate shade of pink. with iarge | 
white centre and as immense truss, the Consuelo ® rosy } 
scariet 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKCLE 


This long-establishe? and well known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years une walled prevperity an) popularity, 
has becomes “household word from Maine tt autor 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the neh and poor in tows 
and country, all ever the wide extomt of the | ited Stale 
It should bes weekly visitor every Amervan howe, 
because 

Ca [tis just such » paper a any Sis, brether oF 
friend would ‘x*readuce into the family cir 

CH lot printed cm the Gnert sede auubred poper 
with new type, and in & peat aod besuulu 

EW It w of the mammoth eee. yet contains po adver 
tivememts in its eight tuper-roy ai pee 

EMH It & devoted to news, tales, pwans, stories of the 
sem, dincoverios. misreliany. wit aud humor 

C2 lt w carefully edited by MM. Hellou, whe bas 
Dine tern years of editorial experience in Bueton 

Iteontains im ite large Seil-flied and deeply 
interesting pages net ene Vulgar Wor! oF aoe 

£2 it nambers among its regular comtribaters he 
best male and female eriters in the country 

TW lee tale, while they sheorh the realer, ow 
taste for a: that be good and bemotife! in nemanit 

EW” Lt w ackaowioignd tat the god Infiore « 
& paper in the heme ciree be alm 
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| a tel rote in the 
spirit, and edd t thew stan 
Te colamne are free fret 
topes, ite olgest Setng 60 case Dame 
CH It be for these remsous that it 
popular « favorite throughout the «oun 


TERMS —INVARIABLT IN ADVANCE 


young am in- 
oe lge 


quirio fae 
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